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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections 
has  been  produced  under  the  extremely  able  editorship  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  W.  Labaree,  who  has  now  relinquished  these  duties  but 
has  generously  consented  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Editors.  As  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the  main  concern  of  the 
Historical  Collections  in  the  future  will  be  the  publication  of  per¬ 
tinent  articles  and  primary  documents  relating  to  local  history 
in  all  its  phases.  As  the  tools  of  scholarship  become  sharper  and 
as  the  interests  of  both  the  amateur  and  the  professional  turn  more 
toward  the  field  of  local  history,  the  result  should  be  an  ever- 
broadening,  more  comprehensive  picture  of  the  past  of  the  area 
and  a  greater  knowledge  and  awareness  of  the  men  and  women 
who  made  this  past. 

To  gather  these  materials  accurately,  and  to  publish  them  in  a 
readable  manner  will  be  the  continuing  responsibility  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Collections,  as  its  goal  will  be  the  proper  understanding 
and  relating  of  the  local  history  of  Essex  County. 
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JOHN  WISE  OF  IPSWICH  WAS  NO  DEMOCRAT 
IN  POLITICS* 

By  Ramond  P.  Stearns 

John  Wise  was  the  fifth  child  and  third  son  of  Joseph  Wise  and 
Mary  Tompson  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  He  was  born  in  1652.^ 
His  father  Joseph  had  come  to  New  England  as  an  indentured 
servant.  Having  served  his  term,  he  became  a  freeman  of  the 
Colony  and  a  moderately  prosperous  butcher  and  maltster.  He 
was  able  to  send  his  children  to  school,  and  John  Wise  attended 
the  Roxbury  Free  School  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1673.  Almost  immediately  he  accepted  a  call  to  Branford, 
Connecticut,  where  he  served  as  minister  from  1673  to  1677, 
with  a  brief  time  out  while  he  went  as  a  chaplain  to  Connecticut 
soldiers  in  King  Philip’s  War.  In  1677  he  moved  to  Hatfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  served  as  minister  there  until  1680.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  people  along  the  Chebacco  River  in  the  town  of  Ips¬ 
wich  were  clamoring  for  a  separate  parish  and  a  church  of  their 
own.  Their  demands  were  met  in  1683  and  in  that  year  John 
Wise  was  ordained  as  the  first  minister  of  the  newly  organized 
Chebacco  Parish  in  the  town  of  Ipswich,  now  know  as  Essex, 
Massachusetts.  He  retained  this  position  until  his  death  in  1725. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wise  spoke  up  in  the  Ips¬ 
wich  town  meeting  against  Governor  Sir  Edmund  Andros’s  tax 
levy  in  1687,  for  which  he  was  subsequently  imprisoned  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  tried,  fined  heavily,  and  temporarily  deposed  from  the  minis¬ 
try.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Andros  regime.  Wise  was  one  of  two 
representatives  sent  from  Ipswich  to  help  reorganize  the  General 
Court.  In  1 690  he  was  appointed  by  the  court  to  go  as  chaplain  in 
the  expedition  against  Quebec.  After  his  return  from  this  bungled 
attack  he  wrote  a  report  which  severely  criticized  the  generalship 
of  the  expedition.  A  few  years  afterward  he  befriended  one  of  the 
accused  witches  in  the  Colony;  and,  after  Cotton  Mather  and 

•  A  Paper  read  at  the  Seventy-Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  Chicago,  December  29,  1959. 

I .  Biographical  details  derive  mostly  from  George  Allen  Cook,  John 
Wise,  Early  American  Democrat  (N.  Y.,  1952),  passim.  Sec  also  Joseph 
B.  Felt,  History  of  Ipswich,  Essex,  and  Hamilton,  Cambridge,  1834,  pp. 
258-260. 
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his  associates  put  forth  the  Proposals  in  1705  urging  the  ministers 
of  the  Bay  Colony  to  form  associations  with  Presbyterian-like  sur¬ 
veillance  and  disciplinary  power  over  individual  churches,  John 
Wise  elected  to  oppose  them  and  to  stand  up  stoutly  for  the 
status  quo  and  the  rights  of  individual  congregations  as  set  forth 
in  the  Cambridge  Platform  of  1648.2  To  this  end  he  wrote  two 
books,  the  first  (which  he  called  a  “satyre”)  was  entitled  The 
Churches  Quarrel  Espoused,  published  in  1713,  and  the  second, 
called  A  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  New  England 
Churches,  was  published  in  1717.  Shortly  before  his  death  Wise 
also  contributed  some  vehement  articles  to  the  Boston  press  in 
favor  of  paper  money.  If  we  add  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wise  was 
reputed  to  have  been  a  man  of  “majestic”  and  remarkable  phys¬ 
ique,  with  a  wide  reputation  as  a  champion  among  wrestlers,  we 
shall  have  exhausted  the  recital  of  the  principal  events  known 
about  the  life  of  this  robust  country  parson. 

In  fact,  until  the  nineteenth  century,  no  one  gave  more  than 
respectful  passing  attention  to  John  Wise.  When  a  fresh  ecclesias¬ 
tical  dispute  broke  out  in  the  Bay  Colony  on  the  eve  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  the  conservative  faction  republished  Wise’s  Vin¬ 
dication  (1772)®  but,  aside  from  this,  Wise  attracted  no  attention 
until  the  decade  of  the  1830’s.  In  1834  in  his  History  of  Ipsunch 
.  .  .  ,  Joseph  B.  Felt  printed  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Wise 
— accurate  as  far  as  it  went  but  remarkable  neither  for  its  content 
nor  its  interpretation.  During  the  same  decade  appeared  the  early 
volumes  of  George  Bancroft’s  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent.  The  second  volume 
of  this  work  (1837)  contained  a  reference  to  Governor  Andros’s 
tax  levy  in  1687  and  John  Wise’s  opposition  to  the  Governor’s  de¬ 
mands.  It  ran  as  follows: 

2.  For  details  of  this  controversy  see:  Williston  Walker,  The  Creeds 
and  Platforms  of  Congregationalism  (N.  Y.,  1893),  pp.  442-446,  455- 
462,  486-491,  503-506,  517-513;  Cotton  Mather,  Magnolia  Christi 
Americana  (London,  1702),  Book  V,  45-46;  Perry  Miller,  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mind;  From  Colony  to  Province  (Cambridge,  1953),  pp.  261-266, 
passim:  Cook,  John  Wise,  pp.  85  ff. 

3.  For  the  various  ediUons  of  the  Vindication  as  well  as  of  The  Churches 
Quarrel  Espoused  see  Cook,  John  Wise,  p.  221.  A  facsimile  reprint  of  the 
Vindication,  with  an  Introduction  by  Perry  Miller,  was  published  by 
Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints,  Gainsville,  Florida,  1958.  There  is  very 
little  evidence  to  show  that  the  edition  of  1772  had  any  political  signif¬ 
icance.  See  Cook,  op.  cit.,  pp.  I53ff.  and  Clinton  Rossiter  in  The  New 
England  Quarterly,  XXII  (March  1949),  30. 
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To  the  people  of  Ipswich,  then  the  second  town  in  the 
colony,  in  town-meeting,  John  Wise,  the  minister  who  used 
to  assert,  “Democracy  is  Christ’s  government  in  church  and 
slate,”  advised  resistance.  “We  have,”  said  he,  “a  good  God 
and  a  good  king;  we  shall  do  well  to  stand  to  our  privileges.”^ 

This  statement,  when  we  consider  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been 
put,  was  a  minor  masterpiece  of  misquotation  and  historical  mis¬ 
representation.  Bancroft  was  correct  when  he  said  that  John  Wise 
advised  resistance  to  the  Andros  demands,  and  Wise’s  statement 
to  the  effect  that  “We  have  a  good  God  and  a  good  king;  we  shall 
do  well  to  stand  to  our  privileges,”  can  be  well  authenticated.® 
But  the  quotation  attributed  to  Wise  as  “the  minister  who  used  to 
assert”  that  “Democracy  is  Christ’s  government  in  church  and 
state”  cannot.  In  fact,  this  exact  statement  appears  neither  in 
Wise’s  works  nor  in  previous  accounts  of  him.  He  repeatedly  stated 
his  preference  for  democracy  in  ecclesiastical  government,  which 
is  the  prime  subject  of  his  two  principal  treatises,  but  nowhere 
does  he  make  the  flat  statement  regarding  civil  government  at¬ 
tributed  to  him  by  George  Bancroft.®  Further,  if  Bancroft  was 
attributing  to  Wise  words  which  he  (Bancroft)  had  misread  in 
Wise’s  works  (as  I  suspect  was  the  case),  he  was  nonetheless  at¬ 
tributing  to  Wise  as  of  1687  words  which  Wise  did  not  print 
until  many  years  afterwards.  Again,  Bancroft,  writing  as  if  Wise 
had  made  this  assertion  prior  to  the  Andros  affair,  suggested  that 
when  Wise  resisted  Andros  he  was  championing  political  democ¬ 
racy,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Wise  was  simply  standing  up  for 

4.  Quoting,  "The  Author’s  Last  Revision,”  3  vols.  (N.  Y.,  1883),  I, 
591.  In  earlier  editions,  published  in  Boston,  the  quotation  occurs  in  II, 
429,  and  in  II,  427,  for  the  9th  through  the  24th  ed.,  Boston,  1841  and 
1873  respectively. 

5.  See  Cook,  John  Wise,  pp.  199-202,  n.  70. 

6.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  however,  that  Bancroft,  reading 
hastily,  looking  for  support  for  civil  democracy  in  Wise’s  w’orks,  and  im¬ 
patient  or  little  concerned  with  the  ecclesiastical  matter  which  made  up 
the  core  of  Wise’s  writings,  read  into  Wise’s  words  the  meaning  he  wanted 
to  find  there  and  quite  honestly  believed  that  he  was  quoting  Wise  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  reader  of  Wise’s  Churches  Quarrel  and  Vindication  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  on  guard  to  distinguish  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity. 
For  statements  which  may  have  led  Bancroft  astray,  see  The  Churches 
Quarrel  (1713),  p.  102,  quoted  in  Cook,  p.  107;  Vindication  (1717), 
pp.  62-65,  67.  Wise  did  say  that  democracy  in  church  or  state  is  “a  very 
honourable  and  regular  Government  according  to  the  Dictates  of  Right 
Reason”  QVindication,  p.  67).  But  he  had  also  written  (p.  33)  that 
“there  is  no  particular  form  of  civil  government  described  in  God’s  word, 
neither  does  nature  prompt  it.  .  .  .” 
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the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  Enhshmen  as  extended  to  the 
colonists  by  the  Bay  Colony  Charter. 

Still,  in  spite  of  Bancroft’s  misrepresentations,  the  quotation  he 
attributed  to  John  Wise  to  the  effect  that  “Democracy  is  Christ’s 
Government  in  Church  and  State,’’  became  the  foundation  of  a 
widely  asserted  behef  that  John  Wise  was  “the  first  great  American 
democrat.’’  Henry  Martyn  Dexter  used  these  very  words  to  describe 
Wise  and  quoted  Bancroft’s  misstatement  of  Wise’s  words  as  evi¬ 
dence.^  Moses  Coit  Tyler  said  that  Wise’s  works  “proved  an  armory 
of  burnished  weapons”  for  the  leaders  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  “announced  the  political  ideas  that  took  immortal  form 
under  the  pen  of  Thomas  Jefferson.”*  James  Truslow  Adams  re¬ 
peated  Dexter’s  words,®  and  Vernon  L.  Farrington,  although  more 
judicious  than  his  predecessors,  especially  in  rejecting  Tyler’s  view 
that  Wise  influenced  the  leaders  of  the  American  Revolution,  none 
the  less  stated  that  Wise  was  a  liberal  and  “the  first  colonial  to 
justify  village  democracy  by  an  appeal  to  political  philosophy.”*® 

More  recent  authors  have  been  more  cautious  and  somewhat 
better  informed.  Perry  Miller  and  Thomas  H.  Johnson,  in  their 
selections  of  readings  about  The  Puritans, included  a  relatively 
long  sketch  of  John  Wise  and  his  works.  They  properly  presented 
Wise  as  an  ecclesiastical  writer  and  as  a  revolutionary  figure  in 
New  England  thought,  but  from  these  promising  beginnings  they 
shd  into  the  old  groove  and  concluded  that  “From  Wise  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  clear  and  in¬ 
evitable  progress. When  Miller  and  Johnson  prepared  their 
readings  about  The  Puritans,  they  were  still  under  the  spell  of  the 
view  popularized  by  Farrington  and  others.  Though  they  properly 
presented  Wise  as  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  by  their  selection  from 

7.  Congregationalism  of  the  Last  Three  Hundred  Years  as  seen  in  its 
Literature  .  .  .  (N.  Y.,  1880),  pp.  498-499. 

8.  History  of  American  Literature  (1607-1765)  (N.  Y.,  1878),  pp. 
1 10-116.  Cf.  Note  3  above. 

9.  Revolutionary  New  England  (1691-1776)  (Boston,  1923),  p.  97. 

10.  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought  (N.  Y.,  1927),  pp.  119,  123- 
124.  Dexter,  Farrington,  and  Adams  take  widely  different  views  in  assess¬ 
ing  Wise’s  purposes.  Dexter  sees  Wise  as  a  defender  of  the  Cambridge 
Platform  of  Church  Discipline;  Farrington  asserts  that  Wise  was  at¬ 
tacking  and  attempting  to  destroy  the  Platform;  and  Adams  presents  Wise 
as  a  New  England  John  Locke,  primarily  a  secular  figure  whose  works 
were  far  removed  from  the  theological  disputes  of  his  Puritan  fellows. 

11.  (N.  Y.,  1938),  pp.  72  («•  i),  79.  193.  256-259,  384. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  193. 
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Wise’s  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  New  England  Churches 
they  left  the  impression  that  Wise  was  also  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  secular  writer  on  political  philosophy.’’  Something  of  the  same 
view  lingered  on  in  Miller’s  The  New  England  Mind:  From  Col¬ 
ony  to  Province.^*  In  this  work  Professor  Miller  presented  Wise  as 
a  man  "inspired  by  a  tremendous  passion  for  the  rights  of  English¬ 
men,’’’®  and  as  an  innovator  in  New  England  thinking  who  "was 
in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  in  granting  right  reason  a  large 
capacity  in  formulating  its  own  premises  and  in  arguing  from 
them  instead  of  from  externally  given  data.’’’®  And  again,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miller  refers  to  the  "uniqueness”  of  Wise’s  treatment  "in 
his  isolating  the  rational  proof,  of  allowing  it  to  stand  entirely  by 
itself;  and  in  daring  to  dispense,  if  only  for  a  moment,  with 
Biblical  and  Historical  evidences.  .  .  In  these  remarks  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miller  appears  to  be  abandoning  the  position  that  Wise  was 
"the  first  great  American  democrat.”’*  But  later  when  he  discussed 
Wise’s  part  in  the  currency  controversy.  Professor  Miller  reverts 
to  the  traditional  thesis,  calls  Wise  the  first  clear  cut  farmer,  the 
agrarian,  the  “native  American,”  the  “first  American  Populist”  and 
concludes,  among  other  things,  that  “No  other  theorists  of  the 
time  carry  the  conception  of  social  compact  and  natural  rights 
to  such  Democratic  links.  .  .  In  1958,  Professor  Miller  pub¬ 
lished  another  brief  evaluation  of  John  Wise.  This  occurred  in 
his  “Introduction”  to  the  facsimile  reprint  of  Wise’s  Vindication 
pubhshed  at  Gainsville,  Florida.  Although  Professor  Miller  still 
insisted  that  Wise  was  "a  man  of  the  people,”-®  he  portrayed  him 
as  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  stated  that  Wise  had  no  significant  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  thinking  of  the  American  revolutionary  epoch,  and 
suggested  that  Parrington  obscured  Wise’s  achievements  by  re- 

13.  The  full  title  of  Wise’s  chief  work  is  an  outline  of  all  of  his  ar¬ 
guments:  A  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  New-England  Churches 
Drawn  from  Antiquity:  the  Light  of  Nature;  Holy  Scripture;  its  Noble 
Nature;  and  from  the  Dignity  Divine  Providence  has  put  upon  it,  Boston, 
1717.  Most  readers  have  concentrated  upon  the  demonstration  in  "the 
Light  of  Nature"  (30^)  and  ignored  the  rest  of  the  book.  Miller  and 
Johnson  reprinted  from  this  section  only. 

14.  (Cambridge,  Mass.),  1993. 

1 5.  P.  290. 

16.  P.  429. 

17.  Pp.  296-297. 

18.  P.  317. 

19.  P.  323- 

20.  P.  xvii. 
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ferring  to  him  as  the  “village  democrat.”  He  concluded  in  words 
with  which  the  present  writer  would  largely  agree,  that  Wise  did 
“vindicate  the  democratic  principle”  but  adds  “ — at  least,  that  is, 
in  chuch  government,”  and  he  cautioned  against  “attributing  to 
him  [Wise]  a  social  philosophy  analogous  to  his  ecclesiastical  doc¬ 
trine.”-^ 

Three  other  recent  authors  have  subscribed  in  varying  degrees 
to  the  traditional  view  of  John  Wise.  The  late  Professor  Ralph 
Barton  Perry  rightly  presented  Wise  as  an  ecclesiastical  writer.  He 
added  that  “Wise’s  argument  was  fully  in  the  spirit  of  the  En¬ 
lightenment,  and  its  revolutionary  and  democratic  political  impli¬ 
cations  were  not  concealed.  .  .  .”  but  he  concluded  that  Wise’s 
principal  work  “became  an  important  revolutionary  tract  and 
earned  for  its  author  the  title  of  ‘the  first  great  American  demo¬ 
crat.’  Professor  Clinton  L.  Rossiter,  in  an  article  entitled  “John 
Wise,  Colonial  Democrat,”  betrays  his  interpretation  in  his  title.“® 
Like  Perry  Miller,  Professor  Rossiter  noted  that  “Wise’s  approach 
was  a  revolution  in  our  intellectual  history,”  but,  in  referring  to 
Wise’s  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  New  England  Churches, 
Professor  Rossiter  wrote  that  “whatever  Wise  may  have  set  forth 
to  prove,  his  .  .  .  book  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  work 
in  political  rather  than  ecclesiastical  philosophy.”-^  Certainly  this 
statement,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  ignores  four  out  of  five  parts 
of  Wise’s  book  and  overlooks  the  central  fact  that  the  fifth  part, 
which  in  reality  was  Wise’s  second  argument,  devoted  to  “the 
Light  of  Nature,”  was,  within  the  total  framework  of  the  book, 
an  argument  by  analogy  only,  purporting  to  demonstrate  the  su¬ 
periority  of  democracy  in  ecclesiastical  polity  by  reviewing  argu¬ 
ments  in  its  favor  from  the  secular  realm.  And  even  here  Wise 
does  not  conclude  in  favor  of  democracy  in  the  area  of  secular 
politics  although,  like  many  Congregational  ecclesiastics  before 
him,  he  advocates  it  strongly  as  the  best  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment.^® 

By  far  the  most  complete  account  of  John  Wise  is  the  book 
length  biography  entitled,  John  Wise,  Early  American  Democrat, 

2 1 .  See  pp.  xiv,  xv. 

22.  Puritanism  and  Democracy  (N.  Y.,  1944),  pp.  198-199. 

23.  The  New  England  Quarterly,  XXII  (March  1949),  3-32. 

24.  Op.  cit.,  14. 

25.  See  below,  note  47. 
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published  in  1952  by  Mr.  George  Allan  Cook.  Mr.  Cook  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  thorough,  well-documented,  and  much  needed  biography. 
But,  as  his  title  suggests,  he  is  strongly  drawn  towards  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Wise  as  “the  first  great  American  democrat.”  He 
modifies  it  a  bit  at  the  outset  by  saying  that  “John  Wise  was,  for 
the  times,  a  democrat  both  in  action  and  in  thought,”-*  but  on 
the  next  page  he  asserts  that  “Democracy  was  to  Wise  best  for  both 
church  and  state.”  The  latter  statement,  I  believe,  accurately  rep¬ 
resents  the  pattern  of  interpretation  of  the  remainder  of  the 
volume.*^ 

John  Wise’s  reputation  as  “the  first  great  American  democrat” 
rests  upon  two  series  of  events  in  his  life.  These  are  his  resistance 
to  the  tax  levy  of  Governor  Sir  Edmund  Andros  and  the  interpre¬ 
tation  placed  upon  his  published  works  by  a  variety  of  authors 
who,  while  they  more  or  less  unite  to  proclaim  Wise’s  democratic 
philosophy,  disagree  among  themselves  about  Wise’s  objectives 
and  influence.  In  the  matter  of  resisting  Governor  Andros,  Wise 
is  more  often  than  not  presented  as  if  he  alone  and  unsupported 
had  defied  the  Royal  Governor.**  However,  if  Wise’s  role  is  placed 
in  its  larger  setting  a  more  accurate  and  realistic  situation  is  por¬ 
trayed.  As  is  well  known,  the  Charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  had  been  under  Stuart  attack  since  the  days  of  the  Laud 
Commission  in  the  1630’s.  In  1684  it  was  declared  invalid  by 
scire  facias  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  the  King’s  Bench.  During 
the  previous  year  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  anticipating 
the  abolition  of  the  Charter,  declared  that  all  tax  levies  would 
lapse  as  of  1684.  This  represented  a  deliberate  act  of  obstruction 
and  placed  the  new  royal  government  in  the  postition  of  being 
forced  to  raise  revenues  by  royal  fiat.  Unless  the  new  governor 
called  an  assembly  to  pass  on  tax  levies,  the  colonists  could  raise 
the  cry  of  taxation  without  representation,  a  well-worn  pattern  of 
English  opposition  to  Stuart  absolutism  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  When  Andros  arrived  in  December,  1686,  he  held  royal 
authority  to  continue  the  policy  of  his  immediate  predecessor, 
Joseph  Dudley;  namely,  to  resume  the  former  tax  levies  of  the 

26.  John  Wise,  Early  American  Democrat  (N.  Y.,  1952),  pp.  i,  2.  Ital¬ 
ics  mine. 

27.  Ihid..  cf.  pp.  85,  87,  103,  137,  153- 

28.  Cook’s  John  Wise  must  be  excepted  from  this  charge. 
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General  Court  without  consulting  either  Council  or  Assembly."® 
But  because  the  General  Court  had  repealed  the  old  tax  levies, 
the  Governor  was  forced  to  issue  a  new  tax  law  by  royal  fiat.  This 
he  did  on  March  3,  1687,  and  he  ordered  the  Massachusetts 
towns  to  proceed  to  elect  a  commissioner  in  each  town  to  assess 
property  and  to  collect  the  new  tax  levies.*®  Several  towns  re¬ 
fused — Taunton,  Topsfield,  Andover,  Rowley,  Haverhill,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Ipswich,  and  others.*^ 

It  is  important  for  our  purposes  to  note  that  Ipswich  was  not 
the  only  town  to  defy  the  Royal  Governor.  It  is  also  important  to 
observe  that  John  Wise  did  not  act  alone  in  the  Ipswich  pro¬ 
ceedings.  On  the  evening  of  August  22,  1687,  before  the  town 
meeting  scheduled  for  the  following  day.  Wise  met  with  a  dozen 
or  so  other  townsmen  at  John  Appleton’s  house  in  Ipswich  and 
“there  did  Discourse,  and  Conclude  that  it  was  not  the  Town’s 
Duty  any  ways  to  Assist  that  ill  Method  of  Raising  money  without 
a  General  Assembly.  .  .  This  decision  carried  the  day  in  the 
town  meeting  on  August  23,  and  the  town  refused  to  elect  a  tax 
commissioner  and  to  consent  to  the  tax  levy,  protesting 

that  the  said  act  [of  the  Governor]  does  infringe  their 
liberty  as  free  born  English  subjects  of  his  majesty  by  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  statutory  laws  of  the  land,  by  which  it  is  en¬ 
acted,  that  no  taxes  shall  be  levied  on  the  Subjects  without 
the  consent  of  an  Assembly  by  the  freeholders  for  assess¬ 
ing  the  same.** 

29.  There  had  been  mild  opposition  to  Dudley  in  this  matter.  See  Her¬ 
bert  L.  Osgood,  The  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (4 
vols.  N.  Y.,  1926),  III,  387.  For  Andros’s  Commission,  see  Publications 
of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1913),  Collections,  II, 
467.  Further  pertinent  materials  are  drawn  from  John  Gorham  Palfrey, 
A  Compendious  History  of  New  England  ...  (4  vols.,  Boston,  1884), 
III,  309-335;  Everett  Kimball,  The  Public  Life  of  Joseph  Dudley  (N.  Y., 
I9ti)>  P.  47>  passim;  and  Osgood,  op.  cit..  Ill,  passim. 

30.  Cook,  John  Wise,  44. 

31.  See  Sarah  Loring  Bailey,  Historical  Sketches  of  Andover  (Boston, 
1880),  p.  136;  Thomas  Franklin  Waters,  Ipswich  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  (Ipswich,  1905),  p.  238.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Harry  Alex¬ 
ander  Poole,  “John  Wise  Reconsidered”  (M.  A.  Thesis,  University  of 
Illinois,  1951),  pp.  56ff. 

32.  Waters,  Ipswich,  pp.  238-239.  See  also  Ms.  XXXV,  138-40,  Mass. 
Archives,  Boston,  quoted  in  Cook,  op.  cit.,  p.  199.  Others  at  the  meeting 
were  John  Andrews,  Sr.,  Robert  Kinsman,  William  Goodhue,  Jr.,  John 
Appleton,  Thomas  Burnam,  John  Whipple,  Thomas  Barte,  Nathaniel 
Treadwell,  Nehemiah  Jewett,  William  Howlett,  Simon  Stace,  Thomas 
French,  and  the  Ipswich  minister,  William  Hubbard. 

33.  Waters,  Ipswich,  p.  239. 
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It  was  later  recorded  that  at  this  meeting  John  Wise  and  William 
Hewlett  “Did  particularly  Excite  and  Stir  up  his  Majesty’s  subjects 
to  Refractoriness  and  Disobedience,”®^  and  it  was  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  to  the  Ipswich  townsmen  that  Wise  said  "we  had  a 
good  God  and  a  good  King,  and  Should  Do  Well  to  stand  for  our 
pri\ileges.” 

Not  long  afterwards  the  ringleaders  in  the  Ipswich  proceedings 
were  prosecuted.  Some  of  them  were  called  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  court  at  Ipswich  on  September  i6,  1687.  Others,  including 
John  Wise,  Thomas  French,  John  Andrews,  John  Appleton,  and 
William  Howlett,  were  ordered  to  Boston  to  answer  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  Council  for  their  actions.®®  After  a  stormy  meeting 
they  were  committed  to  the  Boston  jail  to  await  trial  for  “contempt 
and  High  Misdemeanor.”  During  the  examination  before  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  Council  Wise  asserted  "the  privileges  of  English¬ 
men  according  to  Magna  Charta,"  but  someone  of  the  Council, 
remembering  that  the  Bay  Colony  Charter  had  been  invalidated, 
replied  to  Wise  and  his  associates  that  they  “had  no  further  priv¬ 
ilege  reseiA’ed  saving  to  be  exempted  from  being  sold  for  slaves,” 
or  words  to  that  effect.®®  In  fact,  the  reaction  of  the  Governor  and 
his  Council  to  the  tow’ns’  refusal  to  elect  a  tax  commissioner  was 
so  severe  and  so  terrifying  that  the  townsmen  hastened  to  apolo¬ 
gize  and  make  what  peace  they  could  with  the  Royal  Governor. 
Wise,  also,  saw  that  his  position  was  hopeless  and,  not  being  of 
the  stuff  that  martyrs  are  made  of,  he  and  most  of  his  fellow 
townsmen  hastened  to  propitiate  the  Governor  and  his  Council. 
Indeed,  John  Wise  signed  three  letters,  the  first  two  seeking  re¬ 
lease  from  jail  on  bail  and  the  third  petitioning  for  pardon  for  “in¬ 
advertent  and  rash  actions”  on  the  grounds  of  “ignorance  [rather] 
than  obstinacy”  and  promising  “a  speedy  prosecution  and  effecting 
of  the  work  and  service  therein  required  in  making  a  list  and  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  persons  and  estate  of  our  town  and  transmit  the 
same  unto  the  Treasurer.”®^  There  would  be  little  point  in  em¬ 
phasizing  these  letters  of  abject  surrender  had  not  those  who  have 
sought  to  extol  Wise  attempted  to  portray  him  as  a  martyr  to  the 

34.  Cook,  John  Wise,  p.  47. 

35.  Waters,  Ipswich,  p.  Z41-243. 

36.  Cook,  John  Wise,  p.  51. 

37.  All  three  letters  are  in  Waters,  Ipswich,  pp.  247-249.  Cook  makes  a 
correction  of  one  in  his  John  Wise,  p.  54. 
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cause  of  democracy.  Wise  and  his  associates  were  simply  acting 
like  men  who,  recognizing  the  hopelessness  of  their  position  and 
not  relishing  their  incarceration,  simply  apologized  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Council  as  the  only  probable  means  of  effecting  their 
release.  But  their  weakness  was  emphasized  by  the  refusal  of  an¬ 
other  of  their  imprisoned  townsmen.  Major  Samuel  Appleton,  to 
apologize  to  the  Governor  and  Council  or  to  admit  any  error.  In 
all,  the  Major  served  five  months  in  jail  and  his  only  petition  to 
the  Governor  was  to  the  effect  that  being  "confined  in  a  close 
prison”  he  begged  for  "the  libert\'  of  the  [prison]  yard”  as  a  means 
of  exercising  his  “aged  and  weak”  body.  Major  Appleton  exhibited 
little  of  the  apologetic  submissiveness  showed  by  Wise  and  his 
fellow  petitioners,  and  it  would  appear  that  if  there  were  any 
martyrs  on  this  occasion  Major  Samuel  Appleton,  not  John  Wise, 
was  the  unsung  hero.®* 

John  Wise  and  five  of  his  fellow  townsmen  were  tried  before  a 
jury  well-packed  by  the  Governor  and  his  friends  on  October  3, 
1687.  They  all  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  contempt  and 
high  misdemeanor  and  they  were  all  found  guilty.  Thereafter  they 
waited  in  jail  for  three  weeks  before  sentence,  which  was  passed 
on  October  24.  Wise  and  John  Appleton  were  given  the  most 
severe  treatment.  They  were  each  fined  fifty  pounds  and  court 
costs,  put  under  bonds  of  good  behavior  for  a  year  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  denied  the  right  to  hold  public  office,  and  Wise  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  his  ministry  for  a  year.  However,  the  ban  against 
Wise’s  preaching  was  lifted  a  month  afterwards  upon  his  petition 
backed  by  the  “Application  of  several  worthy  persons  in  his  be¬ 
half.”®®  He  resumed  his  ministry  and,  after  serving  in  the  General 
Court  for  1689  to  clean  up  after  the  fall  of  the  Andros  regime  in 
April  of  that  year,  his  opposition  to  the  Andros  party  ended. 

It  had  been  an  honorable  and  well-fought  opposition,  but  one 
is  hardly  justified  in  saying  that  John  Wise  had  emerged  as  “the 
first  great  American  democrat.”  Rather,  he  had  shown  himself  to 
be  a  sturdy  defender  of  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  English¬ 
men  as  extended  to  the  colonists  by  their  charter.  His  position, 
which  was  essentially  that  of  “taxation  without  representation  is 

38.  Appleton’s  letter  is  in  Waters,  Ipswich,  p.  253.  See  also  Poole,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  65-66. 

39.  Cook,  John  Wise,  p.  57. 
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tyranny,”  echoed  that  of  the  English  parliamentarians  earlier  in 
the  century.  It  was  the  position  of  the  signers  to  the  Petition  of 
Right  in  1628  and  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  P\Tn,  Hampden,  and  Strode 
(although  Wise  demonstrated  less  devotion  to  principle  than  his 
English  predecessors).  In  fact,  though  Wise  proved  a  stout  de¬ 
fender  of  the  privileges  of  a  parliament  (in  his  case,  that  of  the 
General  Court),  he  had  thus  far  exhibited  only  a  glimpse  of  his 
political  philosophy.  Insofar  as  any  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as 
of  this  point  in  his  career,  it  appears  that  John  Wise’s  political 
position  in  1687  was  that  of  an  early  English  Whig,  not  that  of  an 
American  democrat. 

The  second  basis  of  John  Wise’s  reputation  as  "the  first  great 
American  democrat”  is  the  interpretation  placed  upon  Wise’s  pub¬ 
lished  works,  especially  his  “satyre”  entitled  The  Churches  Quar¬ 
rels  Espoused  published  in  1713  and  his  more  serious  treatise,  A 
Vindication  of  the  Government  of  the  New-England  Churches, 
first  published  in  1717.  Both  of  these  were  dedicated  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  New  England  Congregationalism  as  set  forth  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Platform  of  1648.  Both  of  them  strongly  opposed  the  Pro¬ 
posals  of  1705  which  would  have  set  up  in  eastern  Massachusetts 
associations  of  ministers  with  mild  disciplinary  powers  over  indi¬ 
vidual  congregations.  In  terms  of  ecclesiastical  government,  then. 
Wise  upheld  the  status  quo,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  mark  of  a  conservative.  But,  by  the  same  token,  in  supporting 
the  status  quo  Wise  was  upholding  the  Congregational  church 
polity  as  set  forth  in  the  Cambridge  Platform  of  1648,  which  was 
broadly  speaking  a  democratic  form  of  church  government.  Here¬ 
in  lies  a  source  of  the  error  in  referring  to  John  Wise  as  a  political 
democrat,  for  readers  of  Wise’s  treatises  have  failed  to  distinguish 
between  what  Wise  wrote  with  regard  to  church  government, 
which  was  his  prime  concern,  and  what  he  said  about  civil  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  was  secondary  and  intended  only  by  way  of  anal¬ 
ogy  and  illustration  to  strengthen  the  case  for  Congregational  pol¬ 
ity.  That  John  Wise  was  a  democrat  in  ecclesiastical  polity  cannot 
be  denied.  He  was  clear  and  emphatic  on  this  point.  Referring 
to  church  government,  he  wrote  that  Christ 

must  needs  be  presumed  to  have  made  the  choice  of  that 
government  as  should  least  expose  his  people  to  hazard, 
either  from  fraud,  or  arbitrary  measures  of  particular  men. 
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And  it  is  as  plain  as  daylight  there  is  no  species  of  govern¬ 
ment  like  a  democracy  to  attain  this  end.*“ 

But  that  John  Wise  was  not  a  democrat  in  regard  to  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  is  equally  clear.  Although  he  stated  that  all  the  evidence 
both  from  God’s  Word  and  the  Light  of  Nature  made  “as  plain 
as  dayhght’’  that  democracy  is  the  only  proper  government  for  the 
church,  he  also  stated  “that  Particular  Form  of  [civil]  Govern¬ 
ment  is  necessary  which  best  suits  the  Temper  and  Inclination  of 
a  People”  and  that  “there  is  no  particular  Form  of  Civil  Govern¬ 
ment  described  in  God’s  Word,  neither  does  Nature  prompt  it.”^' 
But  Wise  was  more  specific  still.  After  a  remarkable  discussion 
of  men  in  the  state  of  nature  and  of  the  origins  of  civil  authority 
he  clearly  indicated  that  among  the  various  forms  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment  that  government  which,  as  he  said,  was  “the  fairest  in  the 
W'orld  is  that  which  has  a  Regular  Monarchy  [in  distinction  to 
what  is  Despotick]  settled  upon  a  Noble  Democracy  as  its  Basis.”^- 
In  short,  among  the  various  possible  forms  of  the  state,  John  Wise 
gave  a  clear  preference  for  mixed  government  in  which  “each 
part  of  the  Government  is  so  adjusted  by  Pacts  and  Laws  that 
renders  the  whole  Constitution  an  EUsium": 

It  is  said  of  the  British  Empire,  [he  wrote]  That  it  is 
such  a  Monarchy,  as  that  by  the  necessary  subordinate  Con¬ 
currence  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  the  Making  and 
Repealing  all  Statutes  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  hath  the  main 
Advantages  of  an  Aristocracy,  and  of  a  Democracy,  and  yet 
free  from  the  Disadvantages  and  Evils  of  either.  It  is  such  a 
Monarchy,  as  by  most  Admirable  Temperament  affords  very 
much  to  the  Industry,  Liberty,  and  Happiness  of  the  Subject, 
and  reserves  enough  for  the  Majesty  and  Prerogative  of  any 
King,  who  will  own  his  People  as  Subjects,  not  as  Slaves.  It 
is  a  Kingdom,  that  of  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World,  is  most 
like  to  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  Yoke  is  Easie,  and 
Burden  light.*^ 

40.  A  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  the  New-England  Churches 
(Boston,  1717),  pp.  62-63. 

41.  A  Vindication,  p.  33.  The  injection  of  the  adjective  “civil”  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  context,  and  Wise  himself  used  it  in  the  second  part  of  the 
quotation. 

42.  A  Vindication,  50,  cf.  p.  64,  “The  English  is  reputed  to  be  the 
subjects  of  the  most  incomparable  government  in  the  world.” 

43.  A  Vindication,  p.  51.  Italics  in  original  (a  quotation,  as  noted, 
from  the  Present  State  of  England,  p.  64). 
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Thus,  John  Wise  placed  himself  clearly  on  record,  as  preferring 
mixed  government  in  the  realm  of  civil  authority.  In  so  doing  he 
also  ahgned  himself  with  the  EngUsh  Whigs  of  his  time  as  they 
have  been  analysed  by  Professor  CaroUne  Robbins  in  her  recent 
book.  The  Eighteenth  Century  Commonwealth-men.** 

Those  who  have  labeled  John  Wise  the  “first  great  American 
democrat”  have  been  guilty  of  other  errors  in  the  interpretation 
of  Wise’s  pubhshed  works.  As  we  have  noted,  they  have  failed  to 
distinguish  carefully  between  his  treatment  of  church  government, 
which  was  his  prime  concern,  and  his  discussions  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  which  Wise  included  simply  as  a  means  of  defending  the 
ecclesiastical  status  quo  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  Moreover,  they 
have  ignored  the  cautions  which  Wise  himself  gave  against  draw¬ 
ing  direct  analogies  from  the  civil  state  to  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
Like  his  predecessors  in  the  Bay  Colony,  Wise  pointed  out  that 
Church  and  State  do  not  stand  “in  Peerage.”  “The  power  of 
Churches  is  but  a  faint  Resemblance  of  Civil  Power,”  for  the 
Civil  Power  is  “truly  Coercive”  whereas  the  ecclesiastical  power  is 
“Delegated  [from  Christ]  and  Ministerial.”*®  Recent  readers  of 
Wise’s  works  have  too  frequently  treated  them  as  if  they  were 
secular  treatises.  This  is  especially  true  of  A  Vindication  with  re¬ 
gard  to  which  Wise’s  second  “Demonstration”  is  given  central  at¬ 
tention  and  the  other  four  “Demonstrations”  are  widely  ignored. 
Actually,  Wise’s  intent  in  A  Vindication  is  amply  stated  in  the 
full  title  of  the  treatise,  which  is:  A  Vindication  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  New-England  Churches,  Drawn  from  Antiquity;  the 
Light  of  Nature;  Holy  Scripture;  its  Noble  Nature;  and  from  the 
Dignity  Divine  Providence  has  put  upon  it.  The  second  “Demon¬ 
stration,”  from  “the  Light  of  Nature,”  is  but  one  of  five  “Vindica¬ 
tions”  of  “the  Government  of  New-England  Churches”  although 
it  is  the  longest  of  the  five.  But  even  here  it  is  a  “Demonstration," 
as  Wise  wrote,  “in  Defence  of  our  Platform  in  the  Light  of  Nature” 
— meaning  the  Cambridge  Platform  of  1648 — from  which  “I 
shall  .  .  .  inferr  that  these  Churches  ...  are  fairly  Established  in 

44.  Cambridge,  1959.  See  the  “Intrcxluction,’’  passim. 

45.  A  Vindication,  p.  54.  Here  Wise  appears  to  be  making  the  same  dis¬ 
tinction  made  in  the  1640’s  by  John  Cotton  and  John  Norton  (quoting 
William  Ames)  in  the  latter’s  The  Answer  To  the  Whole  Set  of  Questions 
of  ..  .  Mr.  William  Appollonius  .  .  .  (Trans,  by  Douglas  Horton,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1958),  pp.  15,  88. 
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their  present  Order  by  the  Law  of  Nature.”*®  Clearly  Wise  dedi¬ 
cated  his  second  “Demonstration”  primarily  to  the  defence  of  an 
ecclesiastical  polity  and  dealt  with  secular  and  civil  problems  only 
as  incidental  to  his  ecclesiastical  purpose. 

Recent  authors  have  also  been  guiltv'  of  another  even  greater 
error  in  their  interpretation  of  the  second  part  of  Wise’s  Vindica¬ 
tion.  They  have  been  rightly  impressed  by  Wise’s  remarkable  de¬ 
pendence  upon  Baron  Samuel  von  Pufendorf s  De  jure  naturae  et 
gentium  first  published  in  1672  and  probably  used  by  Wise  in  the 
English  translation  of  lyio.*'  But  they  have  failed  to  distinguish 
sharply,  as  Wise  did,  between  man  in  a  state  of  nature  and  man 
in  a  civil  state.*®  Again,  like  the  Enghsh  Whigs,  Wise  adopted  a 
very  generous  view  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature.*®  In  this  original 
state  each  man  was  equal  to  every  other  man  and  possessed  of 
wide  natural  liberties  “Internally  as  to  his  Mind,  and  Externally 
as  to  his  Person.”®®  But  in  entering  into  the  civil  state  Wise  held 
that  “Man  has  resigned  himself  with  all  his  Rights”  and  “Divests 
himself  of  his  Natural  Freedom.”®*  Great  inequalities  arise  be¬ 
tween  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  The  sovereign  state  holds  the  pow¬ 
er  of  life  and  death  over  every  subject,  and  “Many  Great  dispro¬ 
portions  app>ear”  which  were  not  present  in  the  state  of  nature.®- 
Wise  is  not  specific  with  regard  to  these  “Many  Great  dispropor¬ 
tions”  in  the  civil  state,  although  he  does  say  that 

Mans  Original  Liberty  after  it  is  Resigned  [yet  under  due 
Restrictions]  ought  to  be  Cherished  in  all  wise  Governments; 
or  otherwise  a  man  in  making  himself  a  Subject,  he  alters 
himself  from  a  Freeman  into  a  Slave,  which  to  do  is  Repug¬ 
nant  to  the  Law  of  Nature.  Also  the  Natural  Equality'  of 
Men  amongst  Men  must  be  duly  favored;  in  that  Govern¬ 
ment  was  never  Established  by  God  or  Nature  to  give  one 
Man  a  Prerogative  to  insult  over  another;  therefore  in  a  Civil, 
as  well  as  in  a  Natural  State  of  Being,  a  just  Equality  is  to 
be  indulged  so  far  as  that  every  Man  is  bound  to  Honour 
ever}’  Man,  which  is  agreeable  both  with  Nature  and  Re- 

46.  A  Vindication,  p.  32. 

47.  Cook,  John  Wise,  pp.  134-35;  Wise,  A  Vindication,  pp,  32ff. 

48.  See  Wise,  A  Vindication,  pp.  32ff. 

49.  See  Caroline  Robbins,  The  Eighteenth-Century  Commonwealthman, 
p.  16,  passim. 

50.  A  Vindication,  pp.  38ff. 

51.  A  Vindication,  pp.  39,  43. 

52.  Ibid.,  p.  43. 
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ligion.  .  .  .  The  End  of  all  good  Government  is  to  Cultivate 

Humanity,  and  Promote  the  happiness  of  all,  and  the  good 

of  every  Man  in  all  his  Rights,  his  Life,  Liberty,  Estate, 

Honour,  &c.  without  injurj'  or  abuse  done  to  any.“ 

Obviously,  there  are  distinctions  between  civil  rights  and  nat¬ 
ural  rights  but  Wise  was  not  more  explict  as  to  what  were  the 
differences  that  led  to  “Many  Great  disproportions”  in  the  civil 
state. 

Yet  one  more  distinction  must  be  drawn  that  is  generally  over¬ 
looked  by  recent  authors.  It  derived  from  the  differences  which 
Wise  and  his  New  England  predecessors  discerned  between  the 
origins,  nature,  and  functions  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  govern¬ 
ments.  Church  government,  they  held,  is  a  ministrv  under  Christ 
whereas  civil  government  is  a  man-made  dominion  and  a  sov¬ 
ereignty.  The  church  is  a  society  of  Christ’s  servants,  whereas  the 
state  is  a  society  of  rulers  and  ruled.  The  church  order  is  divine 
in  origin  and  properly  suLject  to  no  change,  whereas  the  state 
order  is  human  in  origin  and  subject  to  change.  Man  has  a  free 
choice  in  selecting  the  form  of  the  civil  order,  but  man  has  no 
choice  in  the  form  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  Democracy  has  been 
prescribed  for  the  ecclesiastical  order.  It  was  the  form  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  churches,  it  is  the  form  set  forth  for  the  churches  of  Christ 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  it  is  the  form,  as  John  Wise  sought  to 
demonstrate,  most  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  right 
reason.®* 

But  if  men  have  no  freedom  to  choose  the  form  of  church  gov¬ 
ernment,  they  have  complete  freedom  in  the  choice  of  the  form 
of  civil  government.®®  Moreover,  as  we  have  noted,  neither  the 
law  of  God  nor  the  laws  of  nature  prescribed  any  particular  form 
of  civil  government  for  man.  In  keeping  with  his  New  England 
predecessors,  John  Wise  declared  "as  a  fundamental  principle  re¬ 
lating  to  government,  that  [under  God]  all  power  is  originally  in 
the  people.”®®  Civil  government,  according  to  Wise,  becomes  a 
necessity  because  of  men’s  insolence,  pride,  and  tendencies  to- 

53.  A  Vindication,  p.  61. 

54.  See  Wise,  A  Vindication,  pp.  60,  73,  75,  77,  86,  87,  passim.  Cf. 
Norton,  The  Answer  .  .  .,  pp.  15,  88,  167. 

55.  A  Vindication,  p.  33. 

56.  Ibid.,  p.  71.  also  pp.  33,  65-66.  Cf.  Norton,  op.  cit.,  p.  115, 
for  a  free  people,  mutual  consent  “  is  the  basis  of  the  political  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  governing  and  the  governed.” 
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ward  mutual  injury.  But  men  in  a  state  of  nature  are  free  and 
they  may  set  up  “what  species  of  Government”  they  please.  More¬ 
over,  whenever  the  sovereign  power  in  a  civil  state  becomes  ex¬ 
tinct  the  people  are  free  to  remain  in  the  state  of  nature  “if  it  be 
plainly  for  the  best”  or  set  up  a  new  civil  state  of  their  choice.®^ 
Thus,  although  democracy  is  mandatory  in  the  ecclesiastical  realm, 
men  may  choose  in  the  civil  realm  among  four  forms — monarchy, 
aristocracy,  democracy,  and  a  mixed  government.  Given  this 
choice,  John  Wise  passed  over  democracy — although  he  accorded 
it  high  praise — in  favor  of  mixed  government.  His  clear  preference 
placed  him  in  the  company  of  early  Enghsh  Whigs  and  fell  short 
of  justifying  the  claims  made  that  he  was  “the  first  great  American 
democrat.” 

Actually,  the  claims  made  about  John  Wise’s  democratic  ten¬ 
dencies  are  beside  the  point.  Wise’s  political  views  do  not  appear 
to  have  differed  substantially  from  other  Congregationahsts  al¬ 
though  at  points  they  conformed  more  closely  to  those  of  the  first 
generation  in  New  England  than  to  many  of  his  own  day.  His 
"liberal  notions,”  as  Cook  called  them,®®  especially  his  espousal  of 
the  cause  of  paper  money,  were,  again,  similar  to  those  of  the 
English  Whigs  who  advocated  an  “Agrarian  Law”  to  preserve  lib¬ 
erty,  prosperity,  and  the  balance  of  the  state.®®  Like  the  Whigs, 
Wise  was  no  egahtarian  although  he  frequently  emphasized  the 
equaUty  of  man  before  God  and  in  a  state  of  nature.  Of  far  greater 
importance  than  any  of  these  things  was  the  fact  that  John  Wise 
introduced  to  the  New  England  scene  a  new  mode  of  reasoning 
which  presaged  the  EnUghtenment.  Although  he  did  not  dispense 
with  arguments  from  biblical  and  historical  evidence,  he  added  to 
them  the  evidence  “founded  in  the  Light  of  Nature”  and  in  nat¬ 
ural  reason.  Perry  Miller,  Chnton  Rossiter,  and  others  have  been 
aware  of  this  but  they  have  been  so  devoted  to  the  maxim  that 
John  Wise  was  “the  first  great  American  democrat”  that  they 
have  scarcely  done  justice  to  Wise  as  an  innovator  of  first  im¬ 
portance  in  New  England  philosophy.  Herein  lies  the  importance 
of  Wise’s  second  “Demonstration”  founded  in  the  Light  of  Na¬ 
ture,”  although  the  argument  appears  at  many  other  points  in  A 

57.  A  Vindication,  p.  44. 

58.  Cook,  John  Wise,  chapter  11. 

59.  Robbins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  15,  35,  107,  125.  Wise  may  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Harrington’s  Oceana. 
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Vindication  of  the  Government  of  New-Englatid  Churches  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  Wise’s  other  published  works.  What  revolu¬ 
tionary  or  “liberal”  significance  there  is  attached  to  John  W^ise 
properly  lies  in  his  defence  of  the  Cambridge  Platform  of  1648 
by  an  appeal  to  natural  law.  He  was  unique  in  introducing  this 
wholly  secular  approach  into  New  England  ecclesiastical  thought 
and  equally  unique  in  placing  the  main  burden  of  his  argument 
upon  it.  In  so  doing  Wise  revealed  himself  as  one  of  the  avant- 
garde  of  New  England’s  intellectual  growth.  Both  his  hterary  style 
and  his  manner  of  reasoning  reach  forward  towards  the  Enlight¬ 
enment.  He  was  not  “the  first  great  American  democrat”  in  secu¬ 
lar  politics,  although  he  was  one  of  the  last  great  New  England 
democrats  in  ecclesiastical  politics.  His  innovations  in  the  content 
and  method  of  philosophy  outshone  his  political  contributions.  He 
was  a  philosophical  liberal  but  no  political  democrat. 


BARTHOLOMEW  BROWNE, 
PHARMACEUTICAL-CHEMIST  OF 
SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS,  1698-1704 

By  George  Griffenhagen 

The  fall  of  1702  was  a  trying  time  for  pharmaceutical- 
chemist  Bartholomew  Browne  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  crews  of  incoming  ships  were  quarantined  by 
“mooring  up  the  river”  or  by  restricting  the  crew  to  “a  house  on 
the  Neck,”*  smallpox  had  struck  in  epidemic  proportions.  In 
Boston,  the  epidemic  was  out  of  control  by  September,  and,  in  all, 
over  two  hundred  died  in  Boston  alone.-  By  September  21,  1702, 
the  Town  of  Salem  considered  the  epidemic  serious  enough  to 
order  “that  a  constable  attend  funerals  of  any  that  die  with  the 
smallpox,  and  walk  before  the  corpse  to  give  notice  to  any  who 
may  be  in  danger  of  the  infection.”* 

At  that  time,  Salem  was  a  town  of  about  1,900  people,^  and 
was  maintained  by  three  basic  industries — fishing,  ship-building 
and  shipping.*  Ferries  connected  Salem  to  Marblehead  and  to 
Beverly,"  and  thus  as  might  be  expected  many  of  Browne’s  cus¬ 
tomers  and  neighbors  were  sea-faring  men.  In  fact  Bartholomew 
himself  was  at  sea  in  1697,^  and  his  brother  James,  is  recorded 
as  having  been  captured  by  the  infamous  Captain  Kidd,  making 
his  escape  by  sw'imming  ashore." 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1702-1703,  Bartholomew  had 
his  share  of  customers  w  ho  were  inflicted  with  the  dread  smallpox, 
and  in  fact,  Browne  sold  supplies  directly  to  the  Town  of  Salem 
during  the  peak  of  the  epidemic."  But  the  smallpox  epidemic  of 

1.  James  Duncan  Phillips,  Salem  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Boston, 
1937).  P.  i8. 

2.  John  B.  Blake,  Public  Health  in  the  Town  of  Boston  1630-1822 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1959),  p.  34. 

3.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  The  Annals  of  Salem  (Salem,  1827),  Sept.  21,  1702. 

4.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  Vol.  II  (second  edition),  (Salem, 
1849).  PP.  436-38. 

5.  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

6.  C.  S.  Osgood,  and  H.  M.  Batchelder,  Historical  Sketch  of  Salem 
(Salem,  1879),  p.  39. 

7.  Bartholomew  Browne’s  account  book,  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

8.  “Descendants  of  Elder  John  Brown  of  Salem,”  Essex  Antiquarian, 
XIII  (1909),  148. 

9.  Bartholomew  Browne  Account  Book:  Oct.  20,  1702,  and  Jan.  3, 
1702/03. 
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1702  was  not  Bartholomew’s  only  trouble.  There  was  an  epidemic 
of  influenza  in  Salem  in  1 700*®  which  under  the  name  of  “Mal¬ 
ignant  Colds  and  Coughs”  also  prevailed  in  Boston  at  the  same 
time.”  Then  there  were  the  agues  (intermittent  fever),  the 
bloody-flux  (dysentery),  and  the  ever-present  worms. 

Bartholomew  Browne  was  born  in  Salem  on  March  31,  1669, 
eldest  son  of  James  Browne,  prosperous  Salem  merchant  and  own¬ 
er  of  a  plantation  and  trading  estabhshment  in  Maryland.  While 
Bartholomew  was  only  a  lad  of  six,  his  father  was  murdered  by  a 
Negro  during  a  visit  to  the  Maryland  plantation.  Bartholomew’s 
mother,  Hannah,  then  married  Dr.  John  Swinnerton,  a  Salem 
physician,  and  it  was  from  his  step-father  that  Bartholomew 
learned  about  pharmacy  and  medicine.*^ 

Bartholomew  married  Susanna  Maule,  daughter  of  the  noted 
author  and  Salem  merchant,  Thomas  Maule,'*  on  May  i,  1693, 
and  they  lived  in  the  house  originally  built  for  Bartholomew’s 
father  and  mother  located  on  the  corner  of  “Ye  Main  Street”  and 
the  “Highway.”** 

There  is  preserved  at  the  Essex  Institute,  the  account  book  of 
Bartholomew  Browne,  for  the  period  1698-1704,  when  he  served 
as  a  pharmaceutical-chemist.  The  account  book,  consisting  of 
ninety  pages  and  measuring  six  inches  by  eight  inches,  records  the 
day-by-day  business  transactions  of  Bartholomew  Browne.  The 
first  transaction  recorded  is  dated  June  21,  1698,  and  the  last 
transaction  is  dated  February  24,  1704/05. 

Records  of  seventeenth  century  pharmacy  as  practiced  in  the 
American  colonies  are  rare,  and  most  consist  of  letters,  such  as 
the  letter  of  1643  from  London  physician  Edward  Stafford  to 
Governor  John  Winthrop,**  or  the  letter  of  1676  from  Surgeon 

10.  Felt,  op.  cit.  (1849  edition),  pp.  436-38. 

1 1.  John  B.  Blake,  “Diseases  and  Medical  Practice  in  Colonial  America," 
International  Record  of  Medicine,  CLXXI  (June  1958),  354. 

12.  Sidney  Perley,  The  History  of  Salem,  Mass.  (Salem,  1924),  I,  430; 
“Descendants  of  Elder  John  Brown  .  .  .” 

13.  Matt  Bushnell  Jones,  “Thomas  Maule,”  Essex  Institute  Historical 
Collections,  LXXIl  (January,  1936),  1-42. 

14.  Sidney  Perley,  “Salem  in  1700.  No.  25,"  Essex  Antiquarian,  X 
(1906),  152-166. 

15.  “Receipts  to  Cure  Various  Disorders:  A  Colonial  Document  of  1643, 
with  commentary  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,”  The  Badfter  Pharmacist, 
No.  15,  April  1937;  and  Souvenir  Publications  from  the  Pharmacy  Exhib¬ 
it,  Jamestown  Festival,  Richmond,  Va.,  1957. 
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Will  Locke  at  Hadly  during  King  Philip’s  War.^®  The  account 
book  of  Bartholomew  Browne  is  the  earliest  known  record  of  daily 
business  operations  of  an  American  colonial  pharmacist. 

Bartholomew  Browne’s  account  book  was  commenced  six  years 
after  the  infamous  Salem  witch  trials.  It  was  in  1699  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Kidd  was  arrested  in  Boston,  and  on  March  13,  1700,  a  re¬ 
port  that  the  Indians  were  about  to  unite  “and  fall  upon  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies’’  caused  considerable  alarm  among  the  population  of 
Salem.” 

Occasionally  Bartholomew  recorded  particular  events  in  his  ac¬ 
count  book,  as  on  October  26,  1698,  when  he  noted  that  "a 
snow  fell  7  inches  deep  upon  level  ground,’’  or  an  unexplained 
event  on  October  12,  1701,  simply  recorded  as  “that  dreadful 
night.”  At  the  death  of  his  eldest  child,  Hannah,  Bartholomew  ex¬ 
pressed  his  grief  with  the  bold  inscription  in  the  account  hook 
“MOMENTO  MORI.”  This  was  recorded  on  October  12,  1701. 
Hannah  was  born  April  13,  1694. 

Even  though  Bartholomew  Browne  had  seven  children,  the  only 
birth  recorded  in  the  account  book  was  November  30,  1703,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  his  namesake,  Bartholomew.  Father 
Browne  must  have  been  proud  finally  to  have  a  son  named  after 
him.  Bartholomew’s  other  children  included  John,  born  June  i, 
1696;  Sarah,  born  September,  1699,  and  died  March  1700; 
James,  born  February  23,  1701,  and  died  at  7  weeks  of  age; 
Jonathan,  born  May  ii,  1702;  and  Susanna,  born  November  2, 
1707.^* 

That  Bartholomew  Browne  has  been  described  as  a  pharma- 
ceutical<hemist,  rather  than  an  apothecary  or  pharmacist,  is  im¬ 
portant  because  Browne’s  “medical  armamentarium”  was  uniquely 
chemical  in  nature.  The  account  book  reveals  that  tartar  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms  was  the  “wonder  drug”  of  the  day — at  least  in  Browne’s 
shop.  During  the  period  June  1698  through  December  1704, 
Bartholomew  dispensed  no  less  than  335  pots  of  alb  Samech 
(white  Samech). 

Practically  every  seventeenth  century  medical  text  or  pharma¬ 
copoeia  that  might  have  been  available  to  Bartholomew  would 

16.  “A  Drug  List  of  King  Philip’s  War,”  The  Badger  Pharmacist,  No. 
2  5,  February  1939. 

17.  Felt,  op.  cit.,  March  13,  1700  (1827  edition). 

18.  Pcrley,  op.  cit.,  p.  430. 
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have  given  him  reason  to  believe  that  tartar  was  a  cure  for  many 
ills.  William  Salmon'®  described  tartar  (wine-lees  or  argal)  as 
the  dried  lees  of  wine  sticking  to  the  sides  of  the  cask.  Crude 
tartar  was  either  red  or  white  depending  on  the  color  of  the 
grapes  used  in  making  the  wine,  and  the  crude  tartar  was  purified 
into  cream  of  tartar  (potassium  bitartrate  or  potassium  acid  tar¬ 
trate)  by  dissolving  in  boiling  water  and  subsequent  filtration. 
The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Basil  Valentine  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1671  reported  that  tartar  “is  generated  of  a  vegetable  seed, 
but  its  Creator  hath  put  such  virtue  into  it  that  it  beareth  a  won¬ 
derful  love  and  friendship  unto  Metals  .  .  .  [and]  It  is  Medi¬ 
cine  a  very  good  remedy,  to  be  used  inwardly  and  outwardly.” 
But  Paracelsus-**'  had  blamed  the  acidity  of  tartar  for  many  diseases 
as  gout,  arthritis  and  the  stone. 

To  eliminate  the  acidity,  Paracelsus  calcined  tartar  preparing 
what  he  termed  salt  of  tartar  (potassium  carbonate)  which  he 
observed,  when  combined  with  cream  of  tartar,  would  produce 
a  soluble  tartar  (neutral  potassium  tartrate).  John  Baptista  Van 
Helmont-'  explained  it  as  follows:  “Six  ounces  of  Salt  of  Tartar 
do  dissolve  seven  ounces  of  crude  Tartar  because  the  lixivium  or 
lye  of  that  salt  doth  drink  up  the  sharpness  of  the  Tartar.”  In  this 
combination  of  salt  of  tartar  or  oil  of  tartar  (a  concentrated  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  carbonate)  with  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar 
(potassium  acid  tartrate),  the  seventeenth  century  chemist  w'ould 
envision  the  presence  of  grapes  raising  in  the  bubble  from  the 
effervescence  and  thus  the  process  was  known  as  “tartarizing  tar¬ 
tar.”  The  resulting  neutral  salt  of  potassium  tartrate  or  its  solution 
was  called  Samech,  which  according  to  Boerhaave--  “seems  to 

19.  William  Salmon,  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis  (London,  1691),  p. 
«75- 

20.  Paracelsus,  The  Secrets  of  Physick  and  Philosophy  (London,  1633), 
PP.  94-95.  1 31. 

21.  John  Baptista  Van  Helmont,  Oriatrike  or  Physick  Refined  (London, 
1662),  p.  234.  Walter  Charleton’s  A  Ternary  of  Paradoxes:  The  Nativitic 
of  Tartar  in  Wine  (London  1650),  concerns  itself  largely  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  acidity  of  tartar. 

22.  Hermann  Boerhaave,  Elementa  Chemiae  (Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1732),  II,  263-266;  English  translation  by  Shaw,  London,  1741,  pp. 
164-165.  For  additional  descriptions  of  Samech,  see  Castelli  Lexicon 
Medicum  (Geneva,  1746);  Kornelis  Elzevier,  Lexicon  Galeno  Chymico- 
Pharmaceuticum  (Amsterdam,  1755),  II,  541;  Barrow,  Dictionarium 
Medicum  Universale,  or  a  New  Medical  Dictionary  (London,  1794).  The 
term  Samech  is  only  found  in  a  limited  number  of  books  of  the  period; 
it  was  also  variously  called  Samech  of  Paracelsus  or  Balsam  of  Paracelsus. 
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have  been  derived  from  the  German  word  which  signifies  to 
conglutinate.” 

In  addition  to  the  popular  alb  Samech  (white  Samech),  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Browne  prepared  a  unique  series  of  herb  combinations 
with  tartar  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  standard  texts 
or  pharmacopoeias  of  the  day.  These  included  the  dispensing  of 
104  vials  or  pots  of  Fen  Samech  (Samech  of  Fennel),  65  vials  or 
pots  of  Menth  Samech  (Samech  of  Mint),  47  vials  or  pots  of 
Ptileg  Samech  (Samech  of  Penny-royal),  35  vials  or  pots  of  Serpt 
Samech  (Samech  of  Serpentaria),  and  21  vials  or  pots  of  Sassafrx 
Samech  (Samech  of  Sassafras). 

The  formula  used  by  Bartholomew  to  prepare  these  concoctions 
is  not  revealed  by  his  account  book,  but  William  Salmon  records 
that  "Oyls  of  Herbs”  can  be  prepared  by  bruising  them,  adding 
“a  handful  of  crude  Tartar,”  digesting  for  8  to  14  days,  and  then 
distilling.  In  commenting  on  the  use  of  fennel,  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  Oliver  W  endell  Holmes-®  told  of  a  fennel  balsam  for¬ 
merly  “used  by  everybody  in  Salem.”  According  to  Holmes,  “it 
was  a  solution  of  potass,  partially  carbonated  and  prepared  in  a 
peculiar  way,  and  seasoned  with  the  oil  of  fennel.  It  was  much 
used  as  a  carminative.”  Holmes  adds  that  the  “reference  to  Salem 
reminds  me  of  a  curious  fact,  which  came  under  my  notice;  illus¬ 
trating  the  tenacity  with  which  old  names  and  practices  are  re¬ 
tained  in  the  ancient  and  conservative  settlement.”  It  appears  very 
likely  that  the  Fen  Samech  compounded  by  Bartholomew  Browne 
is  the  evolutionary  product  described  by  Oliver  W'endell  Holmes 
in  the  nineteenth  centur)'. 

Second  only  to  alh  Samech  in  Bartholomew  Browne’s  materia 
medica,  was  an  unidentified  “Elixir”  (326  pots  sold  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  account  book).  It  appears  that  this  Elixir 
was  often  used  as  a  vehicle  or  at  least  as  a  supplement  to  one 
of  the  more  specific  concoctions.  “Elixir  Proprietatis”  was  speci¬ 
fied  on  eighty-eight  occasions,  usually  independent  of  other  medi¬ 
cation,  leading  one  to  conclude  that  this  celebrated  medicament 
was  not  to  be  confused  with  the  plain  “Elixir.”  According  to  Sal¬ 
mon,  Elixir  Proprietatis  was  composed  of  aloes,  myrrh  and  saffron, 
prepared  with  “Tartarized  Spirit  of  Wine.”  “It  opens  all  forms  of 
Obstructions,  comforts  all  parts  of  the  body,  revives  the  spirits, 

23.  "Receipts  to  Cure  Various  Disorders.” 
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chears  the  Heart  and  makes  the  Sick  pleasant  and  hghtsom,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Salmon. 

A  cordial  powder  was  dispensed  by  Bartholomew  on  no  less  than 
145  occasions.  Salmon  records  one  formula  for  a  “Temperate 
Cordial  Powder”  consisting  of  some  nineteen  different  ingredients 
to  “strengthen  and  comfort  all  the  Natural,  Vital  and  Animal 
Powers.  .  •  .”  Another  concoction  from  Salmon  which  Bartholo¬ 
mew  dispensed  was  Spirit  of  Microcosmos  to  “inwardly  open  all 
obstructions.”  The  Salem  account  book  reveals  that  the  twenty-one 
sales  of  Spirit  of  Microcosmos  were  largely  restricted  in  use  as  a 
remedy  for  smallpox. 

Another  specific  group  of  remedies  employed  by  Bartholomew 
include  the  preparations  used  to  dispel  worms.  Browne  dispensed 
Pd  contr  vermis  (powder  against  the  worms)  no  less  than  130 
times  in  varying  quantities  from  two  pots  to  six  pots  at  a  time. 
He  sold  an  additional  sixty  quart  bottles  of  Aq  contr  vermis 
(water  against  the  worms).  The  frequency  and  extent  of  worm  in¬ 
festations  by  humans  at  the  time  can  be  seen  in  the  Diary  of 
Samuel  Sewall.  For  example  on  December  23,  1692,  Sewall  re¬ 
cords  that  “she  (Betty)  takes  a  vomit,  and  brings  up  two  worms; 
one  above  six  inches  and  the  other  above  eight  inches  long;  a  third 
about  eleven  inches  in  length.”^* 

The  emetics  or  vomits,  mentioned  by  Sewall  as  also  used  in 
dispelhng  worms,  was  a  stock-in-trade  with  Bartholomew.  He  sold 
some  ninety-seven  bottles  of  Vin  Emet  (emetic  wine)  during  the 
period  of  the  account  book.  The  presence  of  bloody-flux  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Bartholomew’s  sales  of  at  least  sixty-four  pots  of  Pd 
contr  Disentr  (powder  against  dysentery). 

Bartholomew  Browne  must  have  taken  a  page  from  the  book 
by  John  Josselyn,  who  pubhshed  An  Account  of  Two  Voyages  to 
New-England  in  London  in  1675.  Like  Josselyn  who  recorded 
that  he  had  “helped  many  with  a  sweating  medicine  only,”  Bar¬ 
tholomew  sold  some  1 1 5  pots  of  vin  Diaph  (sudorific  or  sweating 
wine)  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  his  special  “Elixir”  or 
salt  of  tartar.  Out  of  the  1 1 5  sales,  however,  it  is  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion  that  eighty-one  of  these  were  made  in  1698  and  1699,  while 
the  remaining  thirty-four  pots  were  sold  over  the  remaining  five- 
year  period.  Perhaps  Bartholomew  and  the  Salem  physicians  lost 

24.  Diary  of  Samuel  Sewall  (Boston,  1878),  p.  371. 
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their  faith  in  the  use  of  “sweating  medicines  only”  after  1699. 

Other  medicines  in  decreasing  sales  volume  (number  in  paren¬ 
thesis  indicates  times  dispensed)  include  anodn  pil  or  anodyne 
pills  (35);^^  Ocul  or  eye  water  (25);  Sal  Armo  or  sal  armoniac 
(23);  fever  powder,  perhaps  the  only  indication  of  use  of  cin¬ 
chona  by  Bartholomew  Browne  (10);  Tint  Amara  or  bitter  tinc¬ 
ture  (10);  Ext  Rudii  or  the  pills  of  Rudius  (9);  Sal  Ahsinthii  or 
salt  of  wormwood  (7);  and  rosemary  and  lavender  flowers  (7). 

In  addition  to  these  commonly  used  drugs,  no  less  than  sixty- 
six  other  items  were  dispensed  no  more  than  six  times  over  a 
period  of  six  years.  Botanicals  included  ageri^k,  aloe,  assafetida, 
cassia  fistula,  colocynth,  cummin  seed,  guajacum,  hellebore,  jalap, 
manna,  rhubarb  and  senna.  Oils  of  anise,  capers,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  linseed,  spice  and  succin  were  also  stocked  and  sold.  Only 
one  syrup  (syrup  of  roses),  one  lohock  (Lohoch  Samech),  two 
ointments  (marshmallows  and  an  ointment  for  the  head)  and  two 
additional  spirits  (castor  and  scurvy-grass)  were  dispensed,  but 
a  variety  of  pills  and  emplasters  were  sold.  The  pills  included 
balsamic  pills,  diaphoretic  pills  or  boluses,  and  purgative  pills, 
while  the  plasters  included  emplastrum  melilot,  emplastrum  ver- 
mifugum,  and  only  a  single  sale  for  emplastrum  epispasticum 
(blistering  plaster).  Furthermore,  the  only  sales  for  cantharidise 
were  to  Doctor  George  Jackson  of  Marblehead  who  undoubtedly 
believed  in  blistering. 

Bartholomew’s  customers  over  the  period  of  six  years  were  lim¬ 
ited  to  about  200  persons,  seventeen  of  which  were  identified  as 
residents  of  Marblehead,  while  several  were  from  Beverly  and  sev¬ 
eral  from  Boston.  The  remainder  were  presumably  citizens  of 
Salem.  (See  Appendix  for  the  complete  list  of  Bartholomew’s 
customers.)  Practically  all  of  the  income  recorded  in  the  account 
book  was  for  the  sale  of  medicines,  but  occasionally  a  charge  is 
made  for  “attendance,”  suggesting  that  Bartholomew  was  prac¬ 
ticing  medicine  to  a  very  limited  extent  during  the  period.  Special 
charges  were  also  recorded  for  night  dispensing,  as  the  fee  re¬ 
corded  for  “rising  past  1 1  at  night.” 

Bartholomew  Browne  was  unable  to  collect  cash  on  about 
a  third  of  his  sales;  instead  he  had  to  be  content  with  merchan¬ 
dise  taken  in  trade.  Meat  supplies  taken  in  trade  include  “10  lb. 
of  Beafe  .  .  .  ,  veal  12  lb.  .  .  ,  pork  60  lb.  .  .  ,  and  Lamb  lb 
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6,”  Other  foodstuffs  included  5  lb  Butter,  “17V2  lb.  Chease,” 
“peck  of  pease,”  “Bsl  Rye,”  “3  Bsl  Indian  corn,”  “Bsl  wheat,”  “5 
Bsl  oates,”  “i  Bsl  Barly,”  and  “2  gal.  Molases.”  Farm  animals  were 
2  poultry  hens,  2  geese,  a  pig,  a  “7  lb.  Turky,”  and  other  farm 
produce  included  posts,  hay,  apple  trees,  and  refuse  fish  (un¬ 
doubtedly  as  fertilizer). 

Home  commodities  included  spinning  cotton,  cotton  wool,  “pere 
of  gloves,”  "pair  of  bootes,”  and  enumerable  pairs  of  shoes,  “Shoses 
makeing  and  mending,”  and  “spinning  hose  yarn.”  Wood  for  fuel, 
measured  by  the  foot,  was  a  regularly  traded  item.  More  unusual 
exchanges  of  services  included  “4  daies  work  of  Ben  makeing  hay 
&  2  dayes  work  makeing  sider”  or  “Carting  ye  load  of  dung  and 
casting  it  to  ye  pasture.” 

W  hile  Browne  was  busy  providing  medicines,  he  spent  little 
time  collecting,  but  during  periods  when  there  was  little  business, 
Bartholomew  appears  to  have  spent  considerable  time  making  col¬ 
lections  both  in  cash  and  in  merchandise.  W^hen  business  was 
really  off,  he  even  worked  on  his  own  farm,  charging  such  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  account  book,  as  July  26,  1703,  when  he  recorded:  “To 
one  dayes  work  mowing  barly  myself.” 

W’e  are  able  to  learn  little  about  the  fixtures  or  equipment  of 
Bartholomew’s  “shop.”  The  account  book  records  the  wide  use  of 
“pots”  and  “vials”  for  dispensing  medication.  Bartholomew  made 
several  sales  of  distillation  equipment  to  Doctor  George  Jackson, 
including  the  sale  of  “Restortes  with  two  Cucurbit  head  very  large” 
on  May  9,  1704. 

It  appears  unlikely  that  Bartholomew  operated  a  separate  chem¬ 
ist  shop,  yet  a  description  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived  provides 
no  positive  evidence  that  he  worked  “out  of  his  home.”  The  house 
contained  “a  hall,  parlor,  kitchen,  porch,  hall  chamber,  parlor 
chamber,  kitchen  chamber,  porch  chamber  and  garret.”^® 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  account  book,  there  is  re¬ 
corded  in  addition  to  Bartholomew  Browne,  two  apothecaries 
(Edward  Moulde  and  Thomas  Barton)  and  four  physicians  (Sam¬ 
uel  Gedney,  Edward  Weld,  Johannes  Casper  von  Richter  von 
Kronenscheldt  and  Joseph  Wheeler)  in  Salem,  in  addition  to  Doc- 

25.  Perley,  Sidney,  “Salem  in  1700." 
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tor  George  Jackson  of  Marblehead. At  least  three  of  these  (Bar¬ 
ton,  Gedney  and  Jackson)  were  customers  of  Bartholomew. 

Biographers  of  Bartholomew  Browne  have  recorded  that  he  was 
first  a  chemist  and  later  a  physician.  The  account  book  gives  prac¬ 
tically  no  evidence  that  Bartholomew  was  actually  practicing  med¬ 
icine  during  the  period  1698-1704;  so  it  would  appear  that  soon 
after  1704  he  turned  to  the  practice  of  medicine.^’  Upon  his 
death  on  July  22,  1717,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  it  was  reported-^ 
that  "Doct.  Bartholomew  Browne  .  .  .  appears  to  have  been  a 
respectable  physician.”  Bartholomew  was  survived  by  his  wife 
Susanna,  who  subsequently  married  William  Mulhish  (Mc- 
Ehrich)  of  Marblehead  on  June  19,  1718,  and  by  four  children, 
John,  Jonathan,  Bartholomew,  and  Susanna. 

26.  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem  (second  edition)  II,  436-438;  and  Russell 
Leigh  Jackson,  "Physicians  of  Essex  County,”  Essex  Institute  Historical 
Collections,  LXXXIII  (July  1947),  252;  LXXXIV  (January  1948),  76. 

27.  George  L.  Kittredge,  "Letters  of  Samuel  Lee  and  Samuel  Sewall  re¬ 
lating  to  New  England  and  the  Indians,”  Publications  of  The  Colonial  So¬ 
ciety  of  Massachusetts,  Transactions,  1911-1913,  XIV,  142-186,  records 
Samuel  Lee  writing  in  1690  that  physicians  do  not  have  to  be  approved  by 
authority  before  they  practice,  and  if  their  patients  approve,  that  is  all 
that  is  required.  He  further  noted  that  “Physicians  may  make  or  buy  (their 
own  medications)  or  send  to  the  Potecaries.” 

28.  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  July  22,  1717  (1827  edition). 
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—APPENDIX— 


Customers  of  Bartholomew  Browne  as  listed  in  the  account  book: 


Jno  Addams 
Joseph  Allin 
Daniel  Andrews 
Jno  Andrews  Snr 
Banjm  Archer 
Jonathan  Archer 

Daniel  Bacon 
Jno  Barnes 

Jno  Bartol  (Marblhd) 
Matthew  Barton 
Thoms  Barton 
Nathl  Bedle 
Jno  Bennit 

Goodwn  Berry  weaver 
Widdw  Abigail  Berry 
Richard  Blanch  (Marblhd) 
Elizabeth  Boin 
Capt  Wm  Bowditch 
Joseph  Boyse  Senr 
Edward  Brittan 
Brother  James  Browne 
Wm  Brown 
Lt.  Jno  Buttolph 

John  Callum 
Edward  Carrill 
James  Cawly 
Jno  Chapman 
Mary  Cheavers 
Peter  Cheavers 
Edward  Cock 
Wm  Coffin 

Gregory  Codner  (Marblhd) 
Jno  Codner 

Capt  Conant  (Boston) 

Jno  Cooke 


Mary  Cox  Widdw 
Wm  Cox  (Marblhd) 

Jno  Crode 
Jno  Crumwell 
Capt  Curtis 

Stephen  Daniel 
Daniel  Darhn 
Thomas  Deane 
Amos  Dennis 
Edward  Diamond 
Jno  Dixey 
Sami  Dixey 
Jno  Dod 
Thomas  Dod 

Thomas  Doliver  (Marblhd) 
Joseph  Dugglace 
Micael  Dwennie 

Thoms  Elkins 
Benjamin  Ellinhood 
Francis  Ellis 
Sami  Phipen  Englis 

Nathl  Felson 
Thomas  Fortune 
Christopher  Foster 
Humphrey  French 
Richard  Friend 

Abraham  Gale 
Phillip  Gammon 
Abl  Gardner 
Jno  Gardner 
Unci  Gardner 
Francis  Gatman 
Sml  Gedney 
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James  Gillinham 
Jonathn  Glover 
Joseph  Gold 
Robert  Goodin 
Joseph  Graf  son 
Daniel  Grant 
Robert  Gray 
Mary  Green 
Thomas  Green 
Jacob  Grigs 

George  Hacker 
James  Hardy 
Capt  Richard  Harris 
Jno  Hawkins  widdw 
Jno  Hawkins  (Marblhd) 

Thom  Hawkins 
Jno  Hendersons  widdw 
Peter  Henderson  Glour 
Benj  Hendly 
Senr  Hendly 
Colonell  Higginson 
Major  Gno  Higginson 
Phillip  Hill 
Zebelon  Hill 
James  Holgate 
Katherine  Hollis 
Jno  Holmes 
Edward  Homan 
Jno  Homan 
Peter  Homan 

Henry  Hooper  (Marblhd) 

Jno  Hooper 

Joseph  Hooper 

Joseph  Horne 

Humphrey  Horrill 

Joseph  Houlton  Sr 

Joel  Hunts  Widdw  (Marblhd) 

Lewis  Hunt 


Thomas  Hutchings  (Marblhd) 

Doctr  George  Jackson  (Marblhd) 
Jno  Johnson 

Jno  Kelle 
Sami  Killburn 
Jno  King 
Richard  King 

Jno  Launder 
Brothr  Linsy 

Jno  Mackcauly  (Marblhd) 

Jno  Mackmillion 

Joseph  Magery 

Laurence  Magery 

Henry  Main 

Jacob  Manning 

Thomas  Mascol 

Will  Maston 

Jno  Massy  Snr  &  Junr 

Father  Maule 

Jno  Maule 

Peleth  Maule 

Sarah  Maule 

Jno  Mecham  Snr 

Abigal  Merrit 

Sami  Merrit 

Goodwife  Miles 

Joseph  Morgin  (Beverly) 

Sami  Morgin  (Beverly) 
Jerimiah  Mechom 

Jno  Neale 
Isaack  Nedeham 
Edward  Norris 
Jno  Norton 
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Jno  Oakes 
Joseph  Orne 

Joseph  Pederrick 
Sami  Philhps 
Brother  Pickering 
Sister  Pickering 
Thomas  Pinson 
Thomas  Pitman 
Anstice  Powling 
Richard  Prince 
Thordick  Procketer 
Abraham  Purchase 

Timothy  Rain 
Jacob  Read 
Joseph  Read 
Chas  Roberts  (Boston) 

Sami  Robinson 
Jeremiah  Rogers 
Hannah  Rogers  widdw 
Benjamin  Ropes 

Ephriam  Sanders  (Marblhd) 
Frances  Scerry 
Thomas  Searless  widdw 
Israeli  Shaw 

Goodwife  h!lizabeth  Skinner 

Sami  Sibly 

Nath  Silsby 

James  Simons 

Capt  Smith  (Marblhd) 

Christopher  Smith 

Jno  Smith 


Sami  Smith  carpt. 

Jno  Stace  Jur 

W'm  Stace 

Mrs.  Stephens  widw 

Thomas  Standford  (Marblhd) 

Daniel  Stone 

Jno  Stone 

Jno  Sweetland 

Ben]  Swinnerton 

Elias  Taner  (Marblhd) 

Jonthn  Tarbox 
Jno  Trask 
Joseph  Tuck 

Sami  Wakefeild 
Jno  Waldron 
Miles  Ward 
Ezekel  Water 
Thomas  White 
(Marblhd  ferry) 

Thomas  Whittemore 
John  Wigger 
Jno  Wigger  (Marblhd) 
Ebenezer  Williams 
Isaak  Williams 
Jno  Williams  widw 
Mary  Williams  widw 
Unci  Willoughby 
Robert  Wilson 
Elizabeth  Woodkins 
Micael  Wormstall 

William  Young 


AMERICANS  IN  Z.\NZIBAR:  1845-1865 

By  Norman  Robert  Bennett* 

In  a  previous  study  by  the  present  writer  the  entry  of  Ameri¬ 
can  traders  into  Zanzibar  and  their  rise  to  a  position  of  dominance 
in  that  island’s  commerce  has  been  recounted.*  The  purpose  of 
this  essay  will  be  to  detail  their  efforts  to  meet  a  rising  tide  of 
American  and  foreign  competition  and  to  recount  the  difficulties 
these  Americans  met  with  from  Zanzibari  and  English  officials  in 
an  island  then  “nearly  as  little  known  to  our  curiosity  or  commerce 
as  a  cape  of  the  newly  found  ice-continent  of  the  South  Pole.’’- 

With  the  departure  of  Richard  P.  Waters,  the  first  American 
Consul  and  a  dominant  figure  in  the  local  commercial  scene,  a 
reorganization  of  the  various  interests  represented  in  Zanzibar 
occurred.  Waters,  who  had  in  his  later  years  represented  the 
Salem  firm  of  George  West,  and  had  worked  in  close  alliance  with 
the  Customs  Master  of  Zanzibar,  the  Banyan  Jairam  Sewji,  had 
shown  the  value  of  having  the  American  Consul  as  an  agent.  Thus 
the  competing  Salem  firm  of  John  Bertram  and  Michael  Shepard 
immediately  prepared  to  approach  the  new  Consul,  Charles  Ward. 
Shepard  wrote  to  his  newly  appointed  agent,  B.  Frank  Fabens, 
that  Ward  who  came  from  Maine  was  reputed  to  be  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  that  he  feared  the  result  of  his  being  won  over  to 
the  West  group.“  Fabens  however  did  not  think  such  a  step  to 
be  necessary.  He  said:  “Respecting  the  new  Consul,  I  cannot  see 
that  he  can  be  of  any  use  to  me.  The  Consul  must  be  a  ‘big  man’, 
take  things  easily,  and  let  others  do  his  work  for  him,  a  la 
Waters.’’*  This  estimate  was  undoubtedly  due  to  Fabens’  own  in- 

*  This  article  will  also  appear  in  Tanganyika  Notes  and  Records  in  the 
Fall  of  1961. 

1 .  “Americans  in  Zanzibar:  1825-1845,”  Essex  Institute  Historical 
Collections,  XCV  (July,  1959),  239-62. 

2.  Editors  preface  in  J.  Ross  Brown,  "Sketches  of  Zanzibar,”  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Review,  II,  (1851),  154. 

3.  M.  Shepard  to  B.  F.  Fabens,  16  August  1845,  Shepard  Papers,  P.M. 

Abbreviations  used  in  footnotes: 

P.M.  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Mass. 

E. I.  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

F. A.  Foreign  Affairs  Section,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C. 

P.R.O.  Public  Record  Office,  London. 

M.A.E.  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  Brussels. 

4.  B.  F.  Fabens  to  John  Bertram,  3  June  1845,  Fabens  Papers,  P.M. 
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experience,  and  perhaps  also  to  a  dislike  for  the  dominating 
Waters,  as  that  individual  had  worked  steadily  and  efficiently  to 
control  the  Zanzibar  trade.  Shepard  and  Bertram  acquiesced  in  his 
advice  for  the  moment,  but  they  realized  the  value  of  the  services 
of  the  American  Consul  and,  as  will  be  seen,  secured  him  in 
1848. 

The  dominant  figure  in  the  Zanzibar  commercial  world  was 
now  Jairam  Sewji,  the  Customs  Master  and  former  associate  of 
Waters.  The  aim  of  both  the  Salem  combinations,  Bertram- 
Shepard  and  West,  now  became  to  draw  him  into  alliance  with 
their  own  group  as  Waters  had  done  previously.  Jairam  however, 
as  the  present  writer  has  shown  in  his  previous  study,  had  been 
moving  to  an  independent  position  during  the  last  part  of  Waters’ 
term  in  Zanzibar.  He  saw  greater  possibilities  for  profit  in  an  ex¬ 
panded  Zanzibar  market  and  now  was  to  deal  with  all  merchants 
in  an  independent  manner  calculated  to  bring  him  the  greatest  re¬ 
turns.  Jairam  was  to  remain  consistent  in  this  attitude  which  en¬ 
riched  him  personally,  and  the  state  of  Zanzibar  indirectly,  until 
he  left  the  Customs  House.  The  American  firms  of  course  were 
opposed  to  this  development,  and  especially  the  West  group  which 
had  formerly  worked  through  him;  their  agent  had  nothing  but 
complaints  for  the  new  policy  that  favored  the  firm  that  “pays  the 
most  duty.’’® 

The  first  few  years  after  1845  saw  the  leading  position  in  com¬ 
mercial  matters  go  to  Bertram  and  Shepard  who  became  known 
locally  as  the  “big  firm.’’  In  addition  to  the  West  group  they 
had  for  competition  an  English  firm  represented  by  Robert  Cogan. 
This  firm  at  first  dealt  almost  exclusively  in  coconut  oil,  but  in 
the  late  1840s  as  the  European  market  for  this  commodity  fell 
off  they  branched  out  into  the  staple  goods  of  the  Zanzibar  trade 
— ivor)’,  copal,  and  cloves.  They  were  never  able  to  meet  Ameri¬ 
can  competition  and  later  were  forced  to  leave  the  trade.®  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  goods  were  the  key  to  the  East  African  trade  and 
although  English  manufacturers  early  tried  to  deceive  native  buv- 
ers  by  stamping  their  cottons  with  American  markings,  they  were 
unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  gain  trade  and  the  English  share 
in  trade  remained  small. 

5.  W.  H.  Jelly  to  R.  P.  Waters,  3  September  and  17  December  1845, 
Waters  Papers,  P.M. 

6.  B.  F.  Fabens  to  M.  Shepard,  22  April  1845,  Shepard  Papers. 
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In  diplomatic  affairs  the  American  Consulate  was  to  be  a  center 
of  controversy.  The  Consul,  Charles  Ward,  a  man  of  determined 
character,  insured  this  as  he  was  ever  ready  to  deal  energetically 
with  any  real  or  assumed  threats  to  the  American  lead  in  trade 
or  to  the  national  honor. 

Captain  Atkins  Hamerton,  the  British  Consul,  an  equally  de¬ 
termined  individual,  had  not  had  very  good  relations  with  the 
first  American  Consul.  The  situation  did  not  improve  with  the 
coming  of  Charles  Ward.  Before  passing  to  the  English-American 
dispute,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  Ward  also  managed  to  em¬ 
broil  himself  with  the  French  Consul.  In  the  fall  of  1846  rela¬ 
tions  were  broken  off  between  this  representative  and  Ward.  The 
cause  of  this  difficulty  lay  in  the  failure  of  Ward  to  raise  his 
nation’s  flag  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  ruler  of  France;  all 
other  nations  in  Zanzibar  did  so.  Ward  later  pleaded  illness  and 
tried  to  resume  relations,  but  the  Frenchman  remained  steadfast 
for  some  time.  The  real  cause  of  the  quarrel  may  have  been  in 
an  early  friction  Ward  had  with  the  French;  in  1844  he  had 
complained  of  his  inability  to  secure  an  appointment  with  the 
Sultan  and  became  aroused  when  the  Frenchman  was  able  to 
obtain  one.' 

Ward’s  dispute  with  the  English  Consul  was  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance.  The  point  of  issue  was  the  status  of  the  Indian  residents 
of  Zanzibar:  were  they  subjects  of  the  Sultan  or  of  the  British 
who  ruled  or  protected  their  states  in  India?  When  W  ard  first 
arrived  in  Zanzibar  Hamerton  had  told  him  that  if  he  had  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  Indian  merchants  to  come  to  him  and  utilize  his 
long  experience  from  service  in  India.  W'ard  had  an  immediate 
problem  but  ignored  Hamerton ’s  offer  and  instead  took  his  prob¬ 
lem  direct  to  Said  ibn  Sultan. 

The  issue  that  W^ard  brought  to  the  ruler  was  an  unsettled 
bankruptcy  case  that  the  former  American  Consul  had  left  with 
him  to  finish.  A  Banyan  merchant  had  failed  and  all  his  debts  ex¬ 
cept  that  owed  to  Waters  had  been  fully  paid.  W'hen  Ward  called 
on  the  Sultan  to  discuss  the  case  he  first  asked  whose  subjects  the 
Banyans  were.  Said  answered  that  they  were  his.  W'ard  then 

7.  M.  Guillain,  Documents  sur  I'Histoire,  la  Giographie  et  le  Commerce 
de  VAfrique  Orientate  (Paris,  1856),  II,  22,  24;  C.  Ward  to  B.  F.  Fal^ns, 
1844,  Fabens  Papers. 
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Stated  his  business  and  asked  his  advice  on  how  to  secure  the 
claim.  Said  replied  that  he  would  help  him,  but  that  Ward  should 
aim  only  to  recover  what  was  possible  from  the  bankrupt’s  assets. 
Ward  agreed  at  once  but  added  that  this  Banyan’s  books  were  not 
in  order  and  that  he  could  prove  it  and  thus  receive  VV’aters’  full 
share.  At  this  Said  became  angry’  and  said  that  if  Ward  could 
really  prove  this  he  would  make  the  offender  pay  double.  An  ex¬ 
amination  followed  in  which  Ward  was  aided  by  Samuel  Masury, 
the  agent  of  George  West,  and  the  results  showed  more  than 
enough  assets  to  meet  the  full  claim.  When  Said  was  shown  the 
results,  however,  he  hedged  on  his  original  statement  and  finally 
Ward  was  forced  to  settle  for  seventy  per  cent  of  the  sum  owed. 
Ward  claimed  that  Hamerton  had  intervened  frequently  to  uphold 
his  claim  to  exercise  British  sovereignty  over  the  Banyans  during 
the  fifteen  months  these  negotiations  required  and  contributed 
strongly  to  the  final  unsatisfactory  result.  As  a  result  of  this  Ward 
and  Hamerton  ceased  to  hold  communication  with  each  other 
and  were  still  in  that  state  when  the  American  captain  who  sup¬ 
plied  the  above  information  visited  Zanzibar  in  October  1848.** 
A  report  by  Fabens  upholds  Ward’s  charges  as  this  agent  reported 
that  Hamerton  frequently  intervened  to  prevent  Banyans  from 
paying  the  full  sums  owed  by  them,® 

Ward  was  so  incensed  over  this  result  that  he  wrote  to  the 
State  Department  on  the  quarrel.  He  reported  that  Said  ibn  Sultan 
had  soon  recanted  his  original  statement  to  him  on  the  nationality 
of  the  Banyans.  To  Ward’s  repeated  importunities  he  had  an¬ 
swered  in  February  1847:  “My  friend,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
your  asking  such  a  question,  for  all  the  people  understand  who 
are  Arab  people  and  who  are  English  people.”  Ward  answered 
this  diplomatic  evasion  by  inquiring  that  if  they  were  British 
subjects,  as  they  at  times  maintained,  why  were  they  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  slave  trade  of  the  East  African  coast  and  to  hold 
slaves  in  Zanzibar?  He  also  asked  why  they  were  not  excluded 
from  the  coastal  trade;  English  subjects  were  not  given  the  right 
to  visit  a  certain  area  of  the  African  coast  by  the  terms  of  the 
English  treaty  of  1839,  yet  all  the  Banyans  did  so.  No  satisfactory 

8.  E.  A.  Emmcrton,  “Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  Boston  to  .Mozambique 
&c.  in  the  bark  Sophronia  ....  in  1848-49,”  E.I. 

9.  B.  F.  Fabens  to  M.  Shepard,  28  January  1845,  Shepard  Papers. 
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answer  was  given,'®  When  Ward  approached  Hamerton  on  these 
points  he  was  also  put  off.  Hamerton  said:  “Mr.  Ward,  it  is  best 
not  to  agitate  this  slave  question  in  Zanzibar  as  the  natives  do  not 
understand  it."" 

The  question  of  nationality  was  eventually  settled,  but  in  a 
manner  that  left  a  strong  feeling  of  injury’  on  the  side  of  the 
American  representative.  Said  ibn  Sultan  clearly  realized  that  he 
must  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  British,  the  major  power 
in  the  area,  and  had  early  decided  to  meet  their  wishes.  He  said 
to  Ward:  “Now  my  friend  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  that 
perhaps  you  won’t  like  very  well.”  He  pointed  out  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  had  earlier  helped  him  in  Arabia  against  his  enemies  and 
therefore  it  was  immaterial  to  him  whether  the  Banyans  were 
subjects  of  England  or  of  Zanzibar.  He  added  that  he  considered 
the  English  and  the  Arab  people  as  one!  Said  finished  by  saying 
that  from  now  on  each  Banyan  when  dealing  with  an  American 
would  set  down  in  writing  his  nationality  and  that  he  would  ac¬ 
cept  this.  Ward  could  only  accept  this  decision  and  the  contro¬ 
versy  was  outwardly  settled.  The  American  was  not  satisfied, 
however,  since  he  considered  that  in  the  negotiations  disrespect 
had  been  shown  to  the  United  States  and  its  representative.  He 
reported  to  the  State  Department  that  the  activities  of  Hamerton 
were  the  main  reason  for  this  disrespect.  He  had  suggested  to 
Hamerton  that  each  nationality  dispute  should  be  brought  directly 
to  the  Sultan  for  his  decision;  Hamerton  had  refused  this  face¬ 
saving  device  and  had  carried  his  own  interpretation  through  to 
acceptance.  Ward  was  even  more  upset  by  his  suspicion  that  in 
these  negotiations  with  Said  he  could  not  even  trust  that  ruler’s 
officials;  he  said  he  could  not  use  the  official  interpreter  as  “he  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  British  Consul. 

Unknown  to  Ward  this  problem  of  nationality’  had  been  settled 
bet^veen  Hamerton  and  Said  as  early  as  1841.  At  that  time  the 
Sultan,  urged  on  by  R.  P.  Waters  and  Jairam,  had  attempted  to 
force  the  Indians  resident  in  Zanzibar  to  sign  a  paper  stating  that 
they  no  longer  held  themselves  to  be  citizens  of  the  British  but 

10.  C.  Ward  to  James  Buchanan,  6  March  1847,  “Zanzibar  and 
Muscat,”  F.  A. 

1 1.  Emmerton,  “Journal.” 

12.  C.  Ward  to  James  Buchanan,  21  February  1846,  6  March  and  13 
March  1847,  “Zanzibar  and  Muscat.” 
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were  nationals  of  the  island.  Hamerton  had  at  once  protested  such 
a  document  was  illegal  and  when  many  of  the  Indians  had  threat¬ 
ened  to  leave  21anzibar  rather  than  to  sign  such  an  agreement  the 
Sultan  had  unwillingly  backed  down.'®  Hamerton  then  apparently 
let  the  matter  ride  and  did  not  inquire  too  closely  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Indians  as  long  as  no  foreign  pwwer  questioned  their 
status.  An  English  merchant  of  Zanzibar  in  this  era  pointed  this 
out  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  thus  supported  the  American’s  claim. 
He  reported  that  the  Indians  continued  to  give  the  Sultan  trouble 
as  they  changed  their  nationality  to  suit  their  immediate  needs, 
hoisting  the  English  or  Arabic  flag  as  the  occasion  required,  and 
thus  securing  access  to  the  closed  area  of  the  African  coast." 

When  the  Sultan  had  hedged  on  the  Indians’  status  to  Ward, 
he  was  probably  trying  to  avoid  his  earlier  agreement  with  Hamer¬ 
ton,  if  possible,  and  to  keep  his  relations  with  the  United  States 
at  a  friendly  level.  However  when  Hamerton  remonstrated  to  him 
he  soon  fell  into  line.  He  told  Hamerton  that  he  had  heard  from 
“many  persons  of  different  nations’’  that  long  residence  in  a  coun¬ 
try  made  an  individual  subject  to  it.  Hamerton  replied  this  did 
not  apply  to  English  subjects  and  the  matter  was  closed.  The 
English  Consul  added  in  his  despatch  to  the  Foreign  Office  that 
he  had  asked  the  Sultan  if  he  had  ever  known  an  Indian  to  use 
both  flags.  The  Sultan  of  course  said  he  had  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  and  Hamerton  added  that  he  never  had  either!'®  Lord 
Palmerston  later  wrote  on  the  problem  of  Indian  slaveholding 
that  British  subjects  residing  in  foreign  countries  were  liable  to 
punishment  either  by  receiving  and  becoming  the  owner  of  slaves 
in  payment  of  debts  or  by  selling  slaves  or  exchanging  them  for 
money  to  settle  a  debt.'®  The  despatch  was  not  acted  on,  however, 
as  Hamerton  maintained  the  attitude  expressed  above  to  Ward 
over  interfering  with  local  slave  holding.  Finally,  in  view  of  the 
above  reported  conversation  of  Hamerton  with  the  Sultan  over 
Indian  actions,  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  later  report  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Consul.  In  reply  to  a  question  over  the  treatment  of  British 

13.  A.  Hamerton  to  J.  P.  Willoughby,  26  September  1841,  F.  O.  54/4, 
P.  R.  O. 

14.  “Memorandum  of  Captain  Cogan  relative  to  British  Indian  subjects 
residing  at  Zanzibar,  29  January  1846,”  F.  O.  54/10. 

15.  A.  Hamerton  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  24  September  1846,  F.  O.  54/10. 

16.  Lord  Palmerston  to  A.  Hamerton,  19  March  1847,  F.  O.  84/1847, 
P.  R.  O. 
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subjects  in  Zanzibar  Hamerton  reported  that  the  Indians  had  more 
rights  than  any  other  inhabitants  of  the  island;  they  were  free  to 
visit  the  closed  section  of  the  coast  “under  the  Imaum’s  Flag.”” 

The  question  of  nationality  was  not  alone  in  disturbing  rela¬ 
tions  between  Zanzibar  and  the  United  States.  Other  difficulties 
arose  from  the  Sultan’s  entry  into  direct  trade  with  England,  from 
his  tentative  plans  to  send  further  vessels  to  the  United  States 
(a  Zanzibari  vessel  had  visited  New  York  in  1840),  and  from  his 
related  efforts  to  preserve  his  monopoly  of  trade  with  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  coast  prohibited  to  all  foreign  traders  in  all  treaties  but 
the  American.  The  Sultan  was  in  a  powerful  position  to  influence 
trade  relations  by  his  actions  because  on  his  own  plantations  he 
produced  a  million  pounds  of  cloves  and  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  of  sugar  yearly.  He  also  was  able  to  gain  products  from  the 
coast  for  the  export  trade  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  foreign  merchants. 
An  import  tax  on  all  exports  from  Africa  into  Zanzibar  bad  to  be 
paid  to  the  Customs  Master,  thus  raising  their  cost  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  agents.  Said  did  not  pay  this  duty  and  could 
undersell  all  competitors. 

Before  passing  to  the  foreign  merchants’  agitation  against  these 
actions,  the  story  of  the  first  visits  of  a  Zanzibari  vessel  to  New 
York  and  London  bears  recounting.  The  Sultan’s  ship  Sultani  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  harbor  on  12  March  1840  bringing  gifts  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  it  was  under  the  command  of 
an  Arab  captain,  Silman,  and  had  a  crew  of  fifty  Arabs.  The  crew 
in  their  native  dress  made  quite  a  sensation  in  the  port  and  a  New 
York  paper  reported:  “The  Collector  and  the  District  Attorney  we 
are  told  spent  all  day  yesterday  engaged  in  brushing  up  their 
Arabic  to  work  out  the  ship’s  papers.”**  Said  ibn  Sultan  later  told 
Hamerton  that  his  crew  were  a  little  too  much  of  a  sensation. 
Hamerton  wrote: 

They  were  tormented  continually  by  the  mob  crowding 
the  vessel  to  see  the  Arabs,  looking  on  them  as  a  curiosity — 
their  privacy  was  intruded  on,  they  were  pulled  by  the 
beards,  and  otherwise  insulted.** 

17.  A.  Hamerton  to  Lord  Palmerston,  15  December  1848,  F.  O.  54/12. 

18.  Essex  Register,  7  May  1840,  quoting  the  New  York  Courier  and  En¬ 
quirer,  and  Essex  Register,  14  May  1840,  from  an  article  in  the  New  York 
American. 

19.  A.  Hamerton  to  Lord  Palmerston,  10  February  1842,  F.  O.  54/4. 
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The  captain  had  brought  presents  for  the  President — two 
Arabian  horses,  a  box  of  pearls,  a  Persian  rug,  etc. — ^but  soon 
learned  the  Constitution  was  held  to  prevent  gifts  to  government 
officials  from  foreign  powers.  It  was  first  reported  that  the  captain 
would  not  present  them  as  they  would  be  sold  at  auction,  but  he 
later  presented  them  to  the  United  States  Government  as  the 
President  refused  them.  Congress  accepted  and  ordered  them  to 
be  sold  with  the  funds  going  to  the  Treasury.  Congress  then  voted 
$15,000  for  gifts  to  the  Sultan  including  a  pleasure  boat  and 
examples  of  every  kind  of  firearms  available  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition  the  Sultani  was  repaired  and  painted  at  government 
expense  in  the  New  York  navy  yard  and  given  fourteen  new  guns 
to  replace  the  four  old  ones  she  then  possessed.*”  Thus  ended  the 
visit  of  the  Sultani.  The  American  gift  to  the  Sultan  fared  about 
as  well  as  his  gifts  to  the  United  States.  The  pleasure  yacht,  cost¬ 
ing  about  $3000,  was  found  on  arrival  in  Zanzibar  to  be  im¬ 
practical  for  the  Sultan  to  use  and  he  soon  passed  it  on  to  the 
British  Consul.*^ 

The  Zanzibari  vessel  Caroline  arrived  in  London  in  July  1845 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Hassan  ibn  Yussuf.  This  visitor 
was  a  ship  of  war  carrying  a  small  cargo  of  cloves,  coffee,  dates, 
and  coconut  oil  as  an  experimental  venture  on  the  English 
market.**  Hamerton  had  passed  on  the  Sultan’s  request  for  better 
treatment  for  his  crew  in  London  than  it  had  received  in  New 
York  and  although  they  were  unmolested  by  the  populace  the 
visiting  Zanzabaris  had  troubles  of  a  different  kind.  One  of  the 
crew,  an  Englishman  converted  to  Islam,  deserted  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  (it  was  later  claimed  he  did  so  for  money)  which 
brought  him  to  court  to  testifv’  that  twenty  of  the  vessel’s  crew 
were  slaves  and  that  one  of  the  crew  had  been  murdered  on  the 
passage  to  England.  This  sailor  also  affirmed  that  the  crew  were 
harshly  treated  and  were  held  against  their  wills.  The  London 
Police  came  to  the  vessel  to  investigate  the  charges  and  found  no 
proof  of  any  of  them.  Sir  George  Stephen  of  the  Society  persisted 

20.  Essex  Register,  20  May  1840,  from  an  article  in  the  Providence 
Journal;  Essex  Register,  4  June  1840;  ibid.,  30  July  1840,  from  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

21.  Joseph  B.  F.  Osgood,  Notes  or  Recollections  of  Majunga,  Zanzibar, 
Muscat,  Aden,  Mocha  and  Other  Eastern  Ports  (Salem,  1854),  p.  66. 

22.  Newman,  Hunt  &  Co.,  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  ii  and  23  July  1845, 
F.  O.  54/8. 
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in  his  charges  and  published  a  letter  concerning  them  in  The 
Times.  As  a  result  fifteen  of  the  crew  were  brought  into  the 
courts.  They  were  all  released  when  after  examination  all  were 
held  to  be  free.  The  agent  of  the  Sultan  in  London  felt  all  this 
action  was  a  plan  on  the  part  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  slave-holding  Sultan  and  requested  the  government  to 
reimburse  the  Sultan  for  the  expenses  falling  to  him  from  these 
actions.  A  letter  of  the  Sultan  claimed  the  costs  as  £21 1. 10. 10. 2* 
No  further  record  of  the  incident  is  given,  so  probably  the  whole 
affair  was  allowed  to  lapse. 

An  American  captain  in  Zanzibar  reported  on  the  measures 
used  to  dispose  of  the  cargoes  of  a  later  vessel  the  Sultan  had  sent 
to  England.  This  vessel,  on  which  35  to  40  members  of  the  crew 
had  died  due  to  the  climatic  changes  during  the  voyage,  brought 
to  Zanzibar  cottons,  muskets,  brass  wire  and  other  popular  goods 
for  the  local  markets.  Said  had  assembled  all  the  native  merchants 
and  had  told  them  what  he  had  to  sell;  in  the  captain’s  words, 
this  "amounted  almost  to  an  order  that  they  should  buy  them.” 
Said  also  fixed  their  selling  price.  The  merchants  then  agreed 
among  themselves  as  to  how  much  of  the  goods  each  should  re¬ 
ceive  and  paid  accordingly.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  one 
of  these  merchants  was  unable  to  meet  his  payments  for  these 
goods  the  Sultan  w'ent  to  Hamerton  and  requested  him  to  use  his 
influence  to  have  him  imprisoned,  demonstrating  that  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  use  the  English  claim  of  sovereignty  to  his  own  benefit.** 

The  English  merchants  were  naturally  aroused  over  this  trans¬ 
action  which  if  continued  would  drive  them  from  Zanzibar.  They 
petitioned  the  home  government  to  end  this  situation  but  in  Zan¬ 
zibar  received  little  support  from  Hamerton  who  was  reported  by 
the  American  Consul  to  be  somewhat  indifferent  to  commercial 
matters.  Hamerton,  after  all,  was  not  a  merchant  as  was  his 
American  counterpart  and  viewed  such  matters  in  a  different  light. 
The  American  merchants  were  also  disturbed  at  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  unfair  competition  of  the  Sultan,  a  fear  that  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  report  he  was  now  considering  direct  trade  to  the 
United  States.  Ward  felt  Hamerton  was  influential  in  this  threat 

23.  R.  Hunt  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  31  January  1846,  F.  O.  34/10.  En¬ 
closures  include  the  Stephen  letter  to  The  Times  and  the  Sultan’s  letter. 

24.  Emmerton,  "Journal,”  and  Horace  B.  Putnam,  "Journal  (1847-48),” 
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since  "he  would  enter  into  any  intrigue  to  ruin  American  interests 
in  this  quarter.”  The  Americans  therefore  joined  with  the  British 
in  protesting  Said’s  actions  and  both  groups  threatened  to  leave 
Zanzibar  and  establish  themselves  directly  on  the  African  coast. 
This  was  a  powerful  threat  since  if  the  Americans  did  so,  as  their 
treaty  allowed,  the  English  and  French  could  follow  as  they  were 
given  the  rights  of  the  most  favored  nation  in  their  treaties. 

It  was  true  at  least  that  Hamerton  did  not  wholly  support  the 
two  unhappy  British  merchants  then  in  Zanzibar,  MM.  Peters 
and  Pollock.  His  main  task  was  to  insure  good  relations  with  the 
Sultan  and  to  utilize  these  relations  to  check  the  East  African  slave 
trade.  Although  Fabens  may  have  exaggerated  when  he  reported 
earlier  that  Hamerton  “interferes  sadly  with  the  English  house,” 
he  did  in  this  instance  little  for  them.  He  wrote  to  the  Foreign 
Office  on  the  problem  saying  merely  that  the  threats  of  monopoly 
by  the  Sultan  were  as  yet  merely  rumor;  Said  so  far  had  only  sent 
to  Europe  the  produce  he  grew  himself  and  thus  the  English  had 
no  grounds  for  complaint.  He  discounted  the  threat  of  trade  to  the 
coast  by  the  Americans  by  saying  that  Said’s  authority'  there  was 
too  limited  to  allow  Americans  to  do  so  safely  (there  was  much 
truth  in  this  contention).  Palmerston  agreed  with  Hamerton  and 
no  steps  were  taken;  he  wrote  that  since  the  Americans  had  a 
treaty  giving  this  right  the  English  were  powerless  to  act  in  any 
case.^®  The  affair  soon  became  of  little  importance  to  the  English 
since  R.  N.  Hunt  died  in  1847  and  the  English  firm  closed  out 
its  operations  in  1848.-^ 

Ward  was  not  deterred  by  the  lack  of  English  support  against 
the  Sultan’s  plans  and  soon  was  undergoing  diplomatic  bickering 
with  Said.  This  ruler  was  thoroughly  aroused  over  the  American 
threat  to  go  to  the  coast  and  tried  to  force  Ward  to  promise  it 
would  not  be  done.  Ward  emphasized  that  the  Salem  merchants 
had  as  yet  made  no  move  to  utilize  their  treaty'  rights  but  would 
make  no  promise  for  the  future.  This  w’as  the  essence  of  the 
American  attitude;  Fabens  had  written  earlier  that  the  American 

25.  C.  Ward  to  B.  F.  Fabens,  3  January  1848,  Fabens  Papers. 

26.  A.  Hamerton  to  Lord  Palmerston,  25  and  26  March,  1847;  Palmers¬ 
ton  to  Hamerton,  16  October  1847,  F.  O.  54/11;  B.  F.  Fabens  to  M. 
Shepard,  13  June  1846,  Shepard  Papers. 

27.  Guillain,  Documents,  II,  368;  A.  Hamerton  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
26  July  1849,  F.  O.  54^13. 
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right  should  never  be  acted  upon  but  merely  kept  as  a  weapon 
against  the  Sultan,  since  the  United  States  had  no  warships  in 
the  area  to  defend  its  rights  as  the  Europeans  did  theirs.  Said  how¬ 
ever  did  not  know  Ward’s  statements  were  diplomatic  bluffing  and 
soon  became  so  aroused  that  he  said  he  was  ready  to  prevent  the 
Americans  from  going  to  the  coast  by  the  use  of  force.  To  this 
threat  Ward  rather  ungraciously  answered  that  if  the  Sultan  had 
the  power  to  do  this,  why  was  he  making  such  an  effort  to  have 
the  United  States  government  restrain  its  subjects  in  this  affair? 
Said’s  answer  to  this  threat  is  not  given  but  he  did  continue  to 
press  his  claims  and  stated  that  he  wanted  a  letter  from  the 
President  securing  him  his  coastal  monopoly.  The  Sultan  then 
scored  a  point  for  himself  by  adding  that  as  the  American  treaty 
did  not  prevent  him  from  participation  in  trade  to  the  United 
States,  why  were  the  Americans  protesting?  Ward  did  not  answer 
this  question  and  in  the  end  both  questions  were  referred  to  the 
State  Department  by  Ward  and  the  Sultan.  Said,  harking  back 
to  the  conduct  of  the  first  American  Consul  in  delivering  his 
messages,  took  no  chances  this  time  and  forwarded  his  note 
through  an  independent  Salem  captain,  Andrew  Ward,  rather 
than  through  official  channels.-® 

Said’s  letter  to  President  Polk  stated  that  he  had  earlier  asked 
to  have  American  merchants  forbidden  officially  to  trade  upon 
the  coast,  but  that  he  had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  answer  and 
felt  that  hostile  forces  had  not  allowed  the  true  wishes  of  the 
American  government  to  be  known.  Said  maintained  that  no 
foreign  vessels  had  been  allowed  to  trade  on  the  coast  for  many 
years  and  thus  the  Americans  were  endeavoring  to  destroy  an 
estabhshed  custom  of  his  people.  He  then  appealed  to  the  treat\’ 
itself  and  tried  to  block  the  American  threat  by  stating  that  this 
document  said  that  Americans  could  trade  only  where  there  were 
established  customs  houses.  There  were  none  on  the  coast  and 
therefore  the  Americans  would  be  acting  in  violation  of  the  treaty 
by  such  acts.-^ 

28.  C.  Ward  to  James  Buchanan,  13  March  1847;  B.  F.  Fabens  and  S. 
Masury  to  C.  Ward,  i  March  1847;  A.  Ward  to  J.  Bertram,  i  September 
1847;  Said  ibn  Sultan  to  A.  Ward,  undated,  “Zanzibar  and  Muscat;’’  B.  F. 
Fabens  to  J.  Bertram,  10  April  1846,  Fabens  Papers. 

29.  Said  ibn  Sultan  to  President  Polk,  ii  March  1847,  “Zanzibar  and 
Muscat.” 
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Another  dispute  referred  then  to  Washington  must  also  be 
mentioned.  American  seamen  had  early  introduced  an  element 
of  disorder  into  Zanzibar  when  they  came  on  shore  for  leave. 
One  such  incident  is  reported  in  1843  when  two  Zanzibaris  were 
shot  by  American  seamen.  Waters  had  tried  to  prevent  further 
excesses  by  issuing  a  circular  to  all  incoming  vessels  informing 
them  that  no  firearms  were  to  be  allowed  on  shore  and  that  all 
ship’s  crews  had  to  return  to  their  vessels  at  sundown.®®  In  1846, 
however,  seamen  on  shore  from  the  whaler,  Ann  Parry,  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  murdered  a  Zanzibari  customs  official.  Several  sailors  were 
implicated  and  made  a  statement  to  the  American  Consul  that 
fastened  the  guilt  upon  one  of  their  number.  These  men  were  then 
brought  to  trial  before  a  local  judge  in  the  presence  of  the  Consul 
to  settle  formally  the  question  of  guilt.  Ward,  in  the  meantime, 
by  further  questioning  had  discovered  that  there  was  no  actual 
proof  to  determine  which  of  the  group  of  sailors  had  actually  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime.  The  judge,  however,  refused  to  let  Ward  pur¬ 
sue  the  matter  in  court  by  cross  examination  and  declared  the  sea¬ 
man  implicated  in  the  original  statement  guilty'.  This  individual 
was  not  considered  guilty  by  Ward  and  therefore  was  allowed  to 
return  to  his  vessel  which  left  the  port  without  any  punishment 
for  the  crime  being  inflicted.  The  Sultan  became  extremely  angry 
over  this  procedure  and  strongly  defended  the  action  of  his  court. 
He  maintained  that  Ward  was  now  responsible  for  the  restitution 
of  the  loss  brought  about  by  the  crime.  The  Sultan  suggested  that 
a  sum  of  $800  would  meet  the  loss  caused  by  the  Arab’s  death 
and  would  close  the  case.  Ward,  of  course,  refused  to  pay  and 
this  question  was  sent  on  with  the  others  to  the  State  Department. 
In  the  meantime  local  feeling  was  aroused  against  the  Americans 
and  against  all  whites  in  general  and  they  were  threatened  with 
reprisal  if  they  ventured  on  the  streets  after  dark.  The  threat 
happily  was  not  carried  out.®^ 

The  State  Department  replied  to  these  many  importunities  in 
1847.  On  the  Sultan’s  request  to  forbid  the  Americans  from  trad¬ 
ing  on  the  coast,  the  President  replied  that  as  treaties  in  the 
United  States  were  ratified  both  by  the  Senate  and  himself  he 

30.  Circular,  16  March  1843,  Waters  Papers. 

31.  Said  ibn  Sultan  to  President  Polk,  7  March  1847;  C.  Ward  to  J. 
Buchanan,  5  and  14  September  1846;  Said  ibn  Sultan  to  C.  Ward,  4  Sep¬ 
tember  1846,  “Zanzibar  and  Muscat.” 
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could  not  interfere  to  take  away  American  privileges  granted  by 
treaty.  The  Secretary  of  State  added  in  his  letter  to  Ward  that 
he  should  use  his  influence  to  restrict  friction  upon  this  point  and 
while  not  actually  forbidding  Americans  to  trade  on  the  coast,  “to 
render  their  intercourse  with  that  portion  of  his  dominions  as  un¬ 
objectionable  as  possible.  .  .  .”  Said’s  demands  on  the  murder 
case  were  turned  down  as  being  outside  of  treaty  stipulations  and 
Ward  was  instructed  to  act  as  he  had  previously — to  use  the  local 
courts  for  American  offenders  in  Zanzibari-American  disputes.  It 
was  stated  however  that  he  should  have  the  right  of  cross-exam¬ 
ination  recently  denied  to  him.  The  case  of  the  disputed  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  the  Indians  of  Zanzibar  was  quickly  disposed  of:  the  Sec¬ 
retary  merely  said  the  United  States  had  no  intention  of  inter¬ 
vening  in  this  dispute.  Finally,  the  Department  informed  Ward 
that  he  was  to  answer  the  American  merchants’  pietition  against 
Said  trading  directly  with  the  United  States  by  stating  that  our 
treaty  allowed  such  action  and  it  had  to  be  upheld. As  earlier 
the  United  States’  government  had  demonstrated  it  would  not  push 
for  any  extreme  rights  in  Zanzibar.  American  interests  there  were 
a  minor  point  to  the  national  government,  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  acted  in  a  fashion  designed  to  keep  friction  at  a  minimum 
while  not  sacrificing  any  recognized  American  rights. 

In  Zanzibar  these  decisions  were  accepted  and  the  disputes 
lost  their  acerbity.  The  American  merchants  and  the  Sultan  made 
an  informal  agreement  to  end  their  disputes  concerning  the  coast¬ 
al  trade;  the  Sultan  gave  up  his  attempt  for  a  coastal  monopoly 
(much  to  the  joy  of  Jairam)  and  the  Americans  promised  not  to 
open  a  direct  trade  there.  On  the  judicial  question  the  Sultan 
soon  refused  to  intervene  in  any  disputes  involving  Americans 
and  Zanzibaris  and  allowed  the  American  Consul  de  facto  extra¬ 
territorial  rights  in  such  matters.  The  Americans  also  accepted  the 
decision  on  the  nationality  of  the  Indians,  though  unhappily, 
and  this  problem  was  heard  of  no  more.  A  period  of  quiet  in  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  then  followed — but  it  was  to  be  of  short  dura¬ 
tion. 

Before  passing  to  new  disputes  let  us  examine  the  course  of 
American  trade  in  the  years  between  1845  and  1850.  As  related 

32.  President  Polk  to  Said  ibn  Sultan,  11  October  1847;  James  Buchan¬ 
an  to  C.  Ward,  7  October  1847,  Papers  of  the  Zanzibar  Consulate,  F.  A. 
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earlier  the  Americans,  -represented  by  the  firms  of  Bertram- 
Shepard  and  of  George  West,  were  holding  first  position  in  the 
trade  of  Zanzibar.  The  main  problems  in  the  first  part  of  this 
troubled  five  years  arose  from  the  intensive  competition  between 
these  two  firms  and  from  continual  friction  with  Zanzibari  ofl&- 
cials  and  merchants  who  welcomed  the  frequent  unscheduled 
merchant  vessels,  both  European  and  American,  into  the  local 
market.  It  is  a  story  of  repeated  attempts  to  monopolize  the  trade 
by  one  firm,  or  by  both,  in  combinations  with  local  merchants,  and 
soon  involved  the  American  Consul  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of 
the  earlier  R.  P.  Waters. 

In  the  first  years  after  1845  the  main  threat  to  the  Salem 
dominance  was  from  vessels  touching  at  Zanzibar  from  Boston 
and  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Boston  vessels  had  visited 
Zanzibar  from  the  first  years  of  American  contact,  but  the  Provi¬ 
dence  vessels,  reported  from  1845  on,  represented  new  competi¬ 
tion.®®  Providence  was  an  old  trader  in  the  West  African  markets 
and  was  soon  to  be  important  here,  a  firm  sending  an  agent  in 
the  1850’s.  In  the  meantime  their  occasional  ships  did  much  to 
rouse  the  ire  of  the  Salem  group. 

Captain  Emmerton  of  the  Sophronia  of  Boston  has  left  an  ac¬ 
count  of  how  a  non-Salem  vessel  fared  under  these  conditions. 
He  arrived  in  Zanzibar  in  July  1848  and  was  advised  by  Hamer- 
ton  to  do  business  through  Jairam.  Emmerton  agreed  and  found 
Jairam  ready  to  accommodate  him  at  once.  The  merchant  Topan, 
father  of  the  well-known  Taria  Topan,  was  contacted  and  a  con¬ 
tract  was  soon  agreed  to.  Topan  took  the  American’s  cargo  and 
agreed  to  dispose  of  it  in  five  and  one-half  months’  time.  In  re¬ 
turn  he  would  supply  Emmerton  with  ivory  and  copal  delivered 
within  four  months.  A  sample  of  the  copal  to  be  loaded  was 
brought  for  inspection,  and  when  Emmerton  accepted  it  Topan 
was  bound  to  deliver  a  cargo  consistent  in  content  with  the  sam¬ 
ple. 

Topan  had  been  eager  to  make  this  contract  as  there  were  then 
no  other  American  vessels  in  port.  One  belonging  to  Shepard  and 
Bertram  arrived  soon  after,  however.  Topan  then  tried  to  back 
out  of  the  favorable  terms  given  Emmerton  but  the  Captain  re- 

33.  The  logbook  of  the  Richmond  of  Salem  reports  the  Montgomery  of 
Providence  in  Zanzibar,  entry  of  5  July  1845,  E.  I. 
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mained  firm  and  the  contract  was  forced  to  stand.  Consul  Ward, 
by  then  agent  for  Shepard  and  Bertram,  then  intervened.  He 
visited  Topan  and  inquired  if  that  merchant  would  deliver  the 
required  goods  to  Emmerton  if  the  Captain  returned  from  his 
voyage  to  other  ports  before  the  stipulated  time  had  expired;  the 
Zanzibar  market  was  limited  and  Ward  wanted  these  goods  for 
his  own  employers.  Topan  refused.  Ward  became  very  angry  at 
this  but  did  accept  the  decision.  Emmerton  later  met  with  W'ard 
and  found  him  openly  friendly.  He  reported  though  that  Ward 
was  very  unpopular  with  the  local  merchants  and  succeeded  in 
trade  only  because  of  the  strength  and  reputation  of  his  firm  in 
Zanzibar. 

W  hen  Emmerton  returned  to  Zanzibar  for  his  cargo  in  October 
he  found  that  Ward  had  been  very  active  in  trying  to  prevent  the 
delivery  of  his  goods  before  the  contract  date.  The  Consul  had  re¬ 
quested  both  the  Sultan  and  Jairam  to  intervene  in  his  favor  but 
both  had  refused.  Ward  had  to  accept  this  as  final  but  told  Em¬ 
merton  before  he  left  that  he  w'ould  not  succeed  again;  he  would 
force  Topan  henceforth  to  wait  out  the  full  time  on  contracts  by 
threatening  to  give  him  no  more  of  the  firm’s  business.-'** 

The  Shepard-Bertram  firm  was  active  also  in  trying  to  control 
the  market  so  completely  as  to  drive  out  the  other  competing  Sal¬ 
em  firm.  When  the  first  full-time  agents  of  the  West  organiza¬ 
tion  came,  Fabens  wrote  to  Shepard  that  he  had  joined  with  the 
English  agent  to  try  and  prevent  them  from  succeeding.  This 
attempt  failed  because  Jairam  intervened  in  the  new  group’s  be¬ 
half  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  increased  trade. 

Fabens  soon  found  however  that  though  Jairam  would  not  act 
only  for  his  benefit  he  remained  the  most  useful  factor  for  his 
firm’s  trade  on  the  island.  Fabens  managed  to  keep  his  concern  in 
a  leading  position  in  the  commercial  scramble  and  as  long  as  he 
did  so  Jairam  was  ever  ready  to  aid  him,  though  he  gave  similar 
aid  to  other  merchants  at  the  same  time.  This  became  clear  when 
the  American  merchants  began  to  have  difficulty  in  securing  the 
necessary  specie  for  trade,  due  to  market  disturbances  in  the 
United  States  resulting  from  the  Mexican  War.  The  Salem  firms 
were  then  so  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  Zanzibar  that  Jairam 

34.  Emmerton,  “Journal,”  entries  for  23  July  and  19  October  1848. 

35.  B.  F.  Fabens  to  M.  Shepard,  4  January  1845,  Fabens  Papers. 
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immediately  began  to  lend  them  sums  of  money  whenever  the 
Americans  were  in  need.  He  advanced  them  without  interest  and 
gave  liberal  lengths  of  time  to  repay.  Individual  loans  often 
reached  the  sum  of  $20,000  and  the  Americans  usually  owed 
much  more  than  this  at  any  one  time.  Jairam,  of  course,  was  not 
acting  from  benevolence;  though  he  did  not  collect  interest  he 
received  it  in  effect  from  the  customs  revenues  and  from  percent¬ 
ages  he  received  when  the  American  goods  were  sold  on  the 
market.®® 

Intra-American  rivalry  remained  strong  in  this  difficult  period 
and  the  West  group  began  to  threaten  the  primacy  of  Shepard 
and  Bertram.  This  fact,  along  with  the  increasing  entry  of  Eur¬ 
opean  vessels  into  Zanzibar,  led  John  Bertram  to  write  in  1847 
that  he  felt  that  the  Zanzibar  trade  of  his  firm  had  seen  its  best 
days.®^  This  passing  reflection  however  did  not  influence  that 
merchant  to  stop  his  efforts  to  control  that  trade  in  whatever  man¬ 
ner  possible — and  his  partner  was  able  to  say  later  of  Fabens:  “he 
has  made  a  large  fortune  for  so  short  a  time.’’®® 

In  1849  the  establishment  of  an  agency  for  a  Hamburg  firm 
made  competition  even  more  active.  Also  in  this  year  Jairam  was 
absent  visiting  his  home  in  Cutch  and  his  son,  Abji  Sewji,  who 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  Custom  House,  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  the  favorable  oportunities  for  larger  profits  given  by 
the  increased  competition.®*  Loans  to  the  Salem  men  were  still  to 
be  given,  but  on  terms  objectionable  to  them — Abji  wanted  in¬ 
terest!  Jairam  had  acted  in  such  a  manner  at  times,  but  only 
when  he  was  hard-pressed  for  funds,  and  he  had  usually  cancel¬ 
led  the  interest  as  his  fortunes  changed  for  the  better.  Said  ibn 
Sultan  who  had  also  on  occasion  advanced  sums  to  the  Americans 
was  now  engaged  in  suppressing  political  difficulties  in  his  domin¬ 
ions  and  also  consequently  refused  all  interest-free  loans.  With 
the  American  merchants  thus  hampered  by  lack  of  ready  money 
Abji  took  a  further  step  and  formed  a  combine  of  his  own  that 

36.  C.  Ward  to  M.  Shepard,  13  May  1848,  Fabens  Papers;  C.  Ward  to 
M.  Shepard,  23  February  1849,  Shepard  Papers. 

37.  J.  Bertram  to  B.  F.  Fabens,  16  October  1847,  Fabens  Papers. 

38.  M.  Shepard  to  C.  Ward,  29  November  1848,  Shepard  Papers. 

39.  A  brief  description  of  the  various  members  of  the  Sewji  family  at  a 
later  date  is  found  in  a  memo  to  the  Belgian  Foreign  Office,  H.  Greffulhe, 
"Etats  de  I’lmam  de  Muscate:  Zanizbar:  Douanes,”  undated,  Af-6-B-A, 
M.  A.  E. 
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attempted  to  corner  the  market  on  various  important  goods — 
beads,  wire  and  ivory — and  he  openly  boasted  to  the  harassed 
Americans  that  his  final  aim  was  to  completely  control  all  trade 
himself.^® 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  competition  the  office  of  American 
Consul  was  again  drawn  into  dispute.  William  Jelly  and  Samuel 
Masur>',  the  agents  of  George  West,  protested  to  their  employer 
against  Ward’s  continual  abuse  of  the  office  and  West  took  the 
matter  to  Washington.  The  case  of  the  Sophronia  of  Captain  Em- 
merton  mentioned  above  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  State 
Department,  and  West  with  the  aid  of  Richard  P.  Waters  at¬ 
tempted  to  have  Jelly  appointed  Consul  in  place  of  Ward.  John 
F.  Webb,  an  earlier  agent  of  Shepard  and  Bertram,  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  work  in  their  favor  and  was  able  to  convince  the 
authorities  not  to  dismiss  Ward.  Shepard  nevertheless  felt  the 
situation  to  be  serious  and  advised  Ward  to  send  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion  to  him  to  be  presented  if  conditions  should  turn  against  them. 
Ward  complied  but  this  plan  never  had  to  be  utilized.  Shepard 
was  able  to  report  that  no  new  man  seemed  interested  in  the 
position  and  that  the  drive  in  Jelly’s  favor  had  abated.  He  thus 
felt  it  was  better  for  Ward  not  to  leave  ofifice  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  the  Department  might  then  appoint  a  non-commercial 
man  (i.e.  not  from  Salem)  and  thus  injure  their  position.'** 

It  appears  from  the  above  settlement  that  some  agreement 
was  reached  between  the  two  Salem  firms  to  settle  this  dispute 
which  might  have  brought  them  into  discredit  with  the  State 
Department.  The  agents  in  Zanzibar  had  long  been  calling  for 
such  an  agreement  because  their  continued  rivalry  was  driving 
prices  to  new  heights.  Shepard  seemed  to  substantiate  this  by 
writing  in  1850  that  the  opposing  firm  was  now  disposed  to 
better  relations  and  thus  the  quarrel  over  the  Consulate  could  be 
dropped.*^ 

As  these  commercial  disputes  were  being  resolved  the  most 
serious  quarrel  in  the  history  of  American-Zanzibari  relations 

40.  W.  McMullan  to  B.  F.  Fabens,  24  September  1848,  Fabens  Papers; 
C.  Ward  to  M.  Shepard,  14,  15  and  17  April  1849,  Shepard  Papers. 

41.  C.  Ward  to  M.  Shepard,  14  November  1849;  M.  Shepard  to  C. 
Ward,  3  July  1849,  22  February  and  22  May  1850;  J.  F.  Webb  to  M. 
Shepard,  18  and  19  June  1849;  Shepard  Papers. 

42.  M.  Shepard  to  C.  Ward,  17  June  1850,  Shepard  Papers. 
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erupted.  The  dispute  arose  in  1850  over  the  failure  of  the  Sultan 
to  give  a  public  salute  to  the  American  flag  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
a  sign  of  respect  that  was  given  to  all  other  nations  represented 
there  on  their  national  hohdays.  The  Americans  gathered  to  cele¬ 
brate  this  day  every  year  (A  sympathetic  British  official  later 
called  the  Fourth  "the  day  they  spread  out  their  tails  and  crow  like 
game  cocks.”^®)  and  Ward  in  this  instance  felt  the  action  of  the 
Sultan  to  be  a  direct  insult  to  the  United  States.  The  dispute  was 
an  old  one  but  on  this  particular  Fourth  Ward  had  received  a 
promise  from  Said  that  the  salute  would  be  fired.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  island  had  gathered  for  this  anticipated  salute 
but  it  was  not  forthcoming  and  no  apologies  were  offered  by  the 
Sultan.  Ward  went  to  the  Sultan  and  demanded  a  written  apology 
and  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  to  restore  what  he  considered  the 
loss  to  the  national  honor.  Said  hedged  and  said  that  R.  P.  Waters 
had  always  fired  first  during  his  term  and  now  offered  to  provide 
the  powder  if  Ward  would  do  the  same;  a  salute  from  the  Zanzi¬ 
bari  guns  would  then  follow.  Ward  agreed  to  this  even  though 
Said,  in  an  effort  to  save  face,  added  that  he  must  delay  the 
salute  as  he  was  now  in  mourning  for  a  deceased  official.  Ward 
agreed  to  this  but  no  decision  was  reached  as  Said  refused  to  sign 
an  apology  acknowledging  he  was  in  the  wrong  in  refusing  the 
salute.  He  offered  merely  a  verbal  apology.  As  a  result  Ward 
hauled  down  the  American  flag  and  closed  his  Consulate. 

The  Consul  had  acted  in  this  extreme  fashion  because  he  felt 
that  Hamerton  was  advising  the  Sultan  in  this  affair.  After  refer¬ 
ring  the  dispute  to  the  English  and  French  Consuls  the  Sultan 
had  made  a  final  unfavorable  decision  and  told  Ward  such  a 
salute  would  be  “an  insult  to  the  Enghsh  nation.”  Ward  added: 
“He  appeared  to  have  the  idea  that  the  U.  S.  were  [sic]  a  sort  of 
revolted  tributary  of  Great  Britain.”  Ward  then  left  Zanzibar  with 
the  affair  unsettled,  appointing  no  replacement.  Though  his  leav¬ 
ing  seemed  to  demonstrate  his  determination  to  avenge  this  in¬ 
sult,  it  is  amusing  to  note  that  he  wrote  the  State  Department 
that  his  health  would  force  him  to  leave  and  he  did  so  without  any 

43.  C.  E.  B.  Russell,  General  Rigby,  Zanzibar  and  the  Slave  Trade 
(London,  193s),  p.  92. 
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instructions  from  them.  The  flag  was  left  hauled  down,  also 
without  instructions.^^ 

When  Ward  returned  home  he  advised  the  State  Department 
to  use  force  against  the  government  of  Zanzibar  to  secure  the 
American  demands.  He  had  been  given  support  for  his  actions 
in  Zanzibar  by  the  other  American  residents*®  and  the  Department 
resolved  to  follow  his  advice.  Other  matters  of  dispute  that  had 
been  building  up  bet\veen  Zanzibar  and  the  United  States  aided 
in  this  decision.  The  Sultan  had  recently  agreed  with  the  British 
to  a  new  restriction  upon  the  slave  trade  in  his  dominions.  Im¬ 
mediate  compliance  had  been  ordered  to  the  resulting  decree  and 
the  Banyans  had  no  time  to  clear  up  their  investments  before 
British  vessels  began  to  enforce  the  act.  Many  of  these  Banyans 
were  in  debt  to  the  American  merchants  or  had  unfulfilled  con¬ 
tracts  with  them  and  thus  the  new  measure  fell  heavily  on  the 
Salem  men.  The  Americans  held  also  that  the  British  enforcement 
of  this  measure  was  unnecessarily  harsh,  and  perhaps  was  mo¬ 
tivated  by  the  bounties  given  to  crews  for  captured  slaves;  but  this 
of  course  was  not  an  ofiicial  factor  in  the  American  complaint.*" 

The  State  Department  proceeded  to  act  and  informed  Commo¬ 
dore  John  Auhck  of  the  U.S.S.  Susquehanna  to  proceed  to  Zanzi¬ 
bar.  He  was  to  secure  an  apology  for  the  disrespect  shown  to  the 
American  flag  and  to  protest  against  the  new  decree  on  the  slave 
trade.  The  Secretary  stated  that  the  United  States  had  been  active 
against  the  slave  trade  and  had  been  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  British  since  1822.  This,  however,  could  not  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  contracts  to  Americans  entered  into  in  good  faith 
could  be  broken  by  a  decree  as  had  happened  here.  The  Secretary 
harked  back  to  an  earlier  dispute  then  and  said  in  any  event  the 
Banyans  were  Zanzibari  subjects  and  should  not  be  molested  by 
the  British.  The  Commodore  was  “to  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
seem  necessary  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  American  nation  and 
honor  of  its  flag”  in  settling  the  dispute.  The  Secretary  added  how- 

44.  Said  ibn  Sultan  to  C.  Ward,  6  July  1850;  C.  Ward  to  ].  Clayton,  8 
and  13  July  1850;  G.  F.  Abbot  (Clerk  of  the  Consular  Bureau)  to  Daniel 
Webster,  13  March  1851,  “Zanzibar  and  Muscat.” 

4;.  W.  McMullan  and  S.  Masury  to  C.  Ward,  6  July  1850,  “Zanzibar 
and  Muscat.” 

46.  C.  Ward  to  J.  Clayton,  July  and  4  September  1850,  “Zanzibar  and 
Muscat.” 
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ever  that  “the  President  trusted  that  no  unfriendly  measures  may 
be  necessary.  .  . 

The  Susquehanna  came  into  Zanzibar  harbor  on  2  December 
1851.  After  inviting  the  Salem  merchants  on  board,  Aulick  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  visited  the  governor  (the  Sultan  and  Hamerton 
were  in  Muscat)  and  stated  his  terms.  The  governor  was  to  fire 
a  twenty-one  gun  salute  the  next  day  when  the  vessel  hoisted  the 
American  flag;  the  vessel  would  return  the  salute.  An  American 
Consul  would  then  be  appointed  and  would  raise  the  American 
flag  at  which  a  nine  gun  salute  must  be  given;  it  also  would  be 
returned.  The  governor  at  first  resisted  with  “considerable  ob¬ 
stinacy”  but  finally  gave  in  and  complied  with  the  demands.  As 
to  the  other  instructions,  Auhck  merely  asV.d  for  the  governor’s 
word  of  honor  that  the  United  States  would  be  treated  as  the 
most-favored  nation  in  the  future.  Since  the  Sultan  was  absent  he 
felt  any  detailed  pledges  would  probably  be  valueless.^* 

A  Salem  man  in  Zanzibar  soon  after  this  event  amplified 
Aulick’s  account.  Horace  B.  Putnam  was  told  that  threats  of  force 
were  issued  to  get  compliance.  He  said  that  the  Commodore  in¬ 
formed  the  authorities  that  if  they  did  not  comply  with  his  de¬ 
mands  the  town  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  population  of 
Zanzibar  had  been  in  great  fear  of  such  a  bombardment.  Further 
information  is  given  by  Charles  Ward  who  was  by  now  in  Salem. 
He  reported  on  information  from  Zanzibar  that  Aulick  had  al¬ 
lowed  the  inhabitants  to  visit  his  vessel  to  see  its  strength;  Jairam, 
now  returned  from  Cutch,  was  given  a  personal  tour  by  Aulick 
himself.  All  were  reportedly  much  impressed  with  what  they  saw 
and  no  doubt  were  influential  in  aiding  the  governor  to  his  de¬ 
cision.** 

After  this  show  of  American  strength  the  Salem  merchants  be¬ 
gan  to  have  second  thoughts  about  the  wisdom  of  coercing  the 
local  government,  since  it  might  hurt  their  trade  in  the  future. 
These  merchants  had  immediately  written  to  Aulick  to  say  that 
any  misunderstanding  with  the  government  of  Zanzibar  was  un- 

47.  D.  Webster  to  Com.  John  Aulick,  9  May  1851,  “Despatches  to  Zan¬ 
zibar,"  F.  A.;  Memo  from  the  Navy  Department,  5  May  1851,  “Zanzibar 
and  Muscat.” 

48.  J.  H.  Aulick  to  D.  Webster,  8  December  1851,  “Zanzibar  and  Mus¬ 
cat.” 

49.  Horace  B.  Putnam,  “Journal  (1850-51),”  E.  I.;  C.  Ward  to  D. 
WelKter,  14  June  1852,  “Zanzibar  and  Muscat.” 
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intentional  and  that  they  were  always  treated  extremely  favorably 
by  that  government.  Then,  reversing  complaints  they  had  often 
voiced  in  letters,  they  stated  that  they  had  had  no  difficulties  over 
broken  contracts  and  that  Hamerton  had  never  intervened  in 
trading  affairs.  The  new  Consul,  John  F.  Webb,  wrote  quickly  to 
the  State  Department  then  to  assure  them  that  Aulick  had  settled 
all  and  that  the  whole  affair  should  be  dropped  and  forgotten.®® 

Michael  Shepard  in  Salem  had  been  very  disturbed  over  the 
possible  repercussions  of  this  affair  on  trading  matters  from  its 
inception.  He  wrote  Ward  that  he  was  critical  of  his  actions; 
they  could  lose  for  his  firm  the  influence  in  Zanzibar  it  had  taken 
many  years  to  develop — and  all  for  the  simple  matter  of  a  salute. 
He  added  wisely  that  Ward’s  policy  would  in  the  end  lead  only 
to  greater  influence  for  the  English  by  driving  the  Sultan  away 
from  Americans.  Shepard  then  wrote  directly  to  Said  and  reas¬ 
sured  him  that  Ward  had  acted  purely  in  an  official  role  and  that 
his  firm  wished  to  continue  on  the  same  friendly  terms  as  it 
always  had  held  in  the  past.  This  reversal  of  American  attitude 
appeared  to  satisfy  the  Sultan  and  relations  soon  passed  to  their 
former  state.  The  new  Consul  summed  up  the  feelings  of  all 
when  he  wrote:  “I  am  not  quite  sure  our  government  took  a  cor¬ 
rect  view  of  the  case;  however  all  is  settled  now  and  I  hope  our 
future  Consuls  will  be  another  style  of  men.®' 

Trade  returned  as  the  main  activtiy  of  the  Amreicans  in  Zan¬ 
zibar  and  remained  the  principal  focus  of  affairs  until  the  years 
after  the  American  Civil  War.  In  addition  to  the  firms  of  John 
Bertram  (Shepard  retired  from  business  in  1852)  and  George 
West,  a  new  American  competitor  entered  into  the  market.  Rufus 
Green  and  Company  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  established  an 
agency  and  soon  became  a  powerful  competitor  to  the  Salem  mer¬ 
chants.®^  Besides  the  American  groups  another  Hamburg  firm  en¬ 
tered  the  market,  and  was  followed  by  two  French  concerns.  Add 

50.  J.  F.  Webb,  W.  Jelly  and  S.  Masury  to  Com.  Aulick,  5  December 
1851;  Webb  to  D.  W'cbster,  15  December  1851,  "Zanzibar  and  Muscat.” 

51.  M.  Shepard  to  C.  Ward,  31  October  1850;  Shepard  to  Said  ibn  Sul¬ 
tan,  4  November  1850;  J.  F.  Webb  to  Shepard,  20  December  1851,  Shep¬ 
ard  Papers. 

52.  Green  &  Co.  was  called  a  Salem  firm  by  Richard  F.  Burton  in  his 
7anzihar  (London,  1872),  1,  318,  and  others  as  R.  Coupland,  East 
Africa  and  its  Invaders  (Oxford,  1938),  p.  378,  have  perpetuated  the 
error. 
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to  the  above  firms  the  group  of  local  merchants  around  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Master  and  the  frequent  unscheduled  independent  visitors 
to  the  island,  and  the  intensity  of  the  competition  for  the  limited 
resources  there  can  be  easily  imagined. 

The  Germans  by  1849  were  regarded  by  the  Americans  as 
their  strongest  competitor.  By  1850,  with  only  one  firm  repre¬ 
sented,  they  had  six  regular  vessels  visiting  Zanzibar  with  four  of 
them  consistently  consigned  to  the  Customs  Master.  The  French 
firms  had  entered  the  trade  through  the  direct  inducement  of  the 
Sultan.  Said  had  since  1849  sent  vessels  of  his  own  to  trade  at 
Marseille,  and  by  1851  two  firms  of  that  city  were  established  in 
Zanzibar.  One  French  agent  was  soon  boasting  as  others  had  be¬ 
fore  him  that  he  aimed  to  control  the  trade  and  followed  up  his 
words  by  spending  freely  for  the  merchandise  he  desired.  The 
Germans  did  likewise  and  though  neither  displaced  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  leaders,  they  did  drive  local  prices  up  to  new  heights  and 
forced  the  Americans  to  meet  their  bids  to  survive.  One  American 
effort  to  end  interfirm  rivalry  and  to  keep  prices  more  favorable 
to  them  is  reported;  VV.  Jelly  of  West  and  Co.  was  approached  by 
Ward  in  an  effort  to  fix  prices,  but  Jelly  made  agreement  condi¬ 
tional  on  an  equal  sharing  of  any  resulting  profits.  Ward  refused 
and  thus  all  American  firms  competed  separately  in  the  trade  dur¬ 
ing  the  increased  competition  as  they  had  in  their  earlier  more 
profitable  days.®* 

The  available  letters  on  the  period  between  1850  and  i860 
mirror  this  competition,  but  the  decade  has  little  in  it  of  interest 
for  the  present.  The  American  merchants  managed  to  meet  the 
foreign  competition  and  to  keep  a  leading  position  in  the  trade. 
American  cottons  remained  the  dominant  staple  of  the  trade, 
with  Zanzibar  taking  about  7000  bales  a  year  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  i860.  Although  as  early  as  1851  George  West  was  complain¬ 
ing  as  Bertram  had  earlier  that  profits  were  so  poor  trade  must 
cease,  the  trade  did  not  cease  and  all  three  American  firms  kept 
up  the  struggle  and  made  enough  profits  on  the  average  not  to 
think  seriously  of  ending  the  trade.  Complaints  remained  con¬ 
stant  from  the  harassed  agents  in  Zanzibar,  but  the  coming  of 

53.  J.  F.  Webb  to  M.  Shepard,  22  February  1852;  C.  Ward  to  Shepard, 
21  June  1849  and  3  January  i8;o,  Shepard  Papers;  W.  Jelly  and  S. 
Masury  to  G.  West,  27  January  1851,  West  Papers. 
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the  American  war  found  all  still  active  and  the  Americans  in  the 
lead.®* 

Although  this  study  is  concerned  only  with  the  Americans  in 
Zanzibar,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  Zanzibar  trade  was  only 
part  of  a  larger  American  complex  covering  the  coast  of  East  Af¬ 
rica,  the  off  shore  islands,  and  the  Arabian  peninsula  area.  The 
Americans  had  agents  in  such  places  as  Mozambique,  Madagas¬ 
car,  and  Muscat  and  on  any  one  voyage  usually  visited  several  of 
these  places  in  addition  to  Zanzibar.  This  became  increasingly 
necessary  due  to  the  increased  competition  as  full  cargoes  were 
always  difficult  to  secure  in  Zanzibar  alone.  The  American  vessels 
would  leave  their  goods  with  their  agent  in  Zanzibar  after  perhaps 
stopping  at  Madagascar  and  Mozambique  and  doing  the  same. 
Then  the  vessel  would  sail  to  the  north  and  later  return  to  collect 
the  fruits  of  the  local  agents’  efforts  before  proceeding  home.  Their 
success  can  be  measured  from  the  writings  of  English  observers 
who  reported  a  virtual  monopoly  for  the  Americans  for  the  coffee 
and  gums  of  Aden,  for  the  dates  and  hides  of  Muscat,  and  for 
the  ivory  of  Mozambique.®®  At  the  same  time  the  English  Consul 
in  Zanzibar  reported  direct  trade  to  England  from  that  island  as 
completely  non-existent.  He  reported  that  one  English  vessel  had 
attempted  to  trade  on  commission  from  a  Bombay  merchant,  but 
communications  for  English  vessels  were  so  poor  that  tardy  in¬ 
structions  forced  the  vessel  to  be  delayed  in  Zanzibar  harbor  while 
the  other  merchants  of  all  nationalities  combined  against  it  to  raise 
prices  fort)’  percent  to  prevent  it  from  getting  a  cargo.  An  English 
Admiral  reported  to  an  inquiring  Englishman  that  even  to  get  a 
letter  to  Zanzibar  required  the  use  of  an  American  or  Hamburg 
ship  since  “no  English  vessel  trades  there  at  any  time.”®* 

With  the  American  Civil  War  came  an  almost  complete  stop¬ 
page  of  American  trade.  The  cotton  trade  from  the  United  States 
of  course  suffered  greatly  (it  dropped  to  50  bales  for  the  year 

54.  G.  West  to  W.  Jelly  and  S.  Masury,  13  January  1851,  West  Papers. 
For  a  typical  comment  on  the  extent  of  the  American  trade  see  J.  H.  Speke, 
“On  the  Commerce  of  Central  Africa,”  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  (i860),  XV,  140. 

55.  Col.  Rigby  to  C.  Wood,  i  May  i860,  F.  O.  54/17;  Rigby  to  W. 
Coghlan,  15  October  i860,  F.  O.  54/18;  Lyons  McLeod,  Travels  in  East 
Africa  (London,  i860),  II,  275;  David  Livingstone  to  Lord  Russell, 
7  February  i860,  F.  O.  63/871,  P.  R.  O. 

56.  Col.  Rigby  to  W.  Coghlan,  15  October  1860,  F.  O.  54/18;  Admiral 
Trotter  to  A.  Scott,  26  September  1857,  F.  O.  54/17. 
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ending  i  July  1865)  while  at  the  same  time  the  Americans  were 
no  longer  able  to  supply  the  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  African 
slave  trade  which  had  long  been  one  of  their  staples.  The  presence 
of  Confederate  raiders  on  the  trade  routes — the  famous  Alabama 
at  one  time  cruised  in  the  area — also  was  an  important  factor  in 
blocking  trade  for  any  of  the  other  goods  available  to  New  England 
merchants.®^  With  this  decline  in  trade  came  another  event,  the 
sending  of  the  first  non-commercial  man  to  be  the  United  States’ 
representative  on  the  island.  William  Speer,  originally  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  a  needy  Union  man  who  had  lost  his  property  due  to 
the  war,  was  appointed  Consul  in  1861.  His  first  difficulty  was  to 
find  a  way  of  reaching  his  new  post,  as  the  only  vessels  to  ever 
sail  there  were  from  the  Providence  and  Salem  merchants  who 
had  cut  services  to  a  minimum  for  the  duration.  Speer  resigned 
once  in  disgust  over  his  inability  to  be  off  but  finally  was  able  to 
secure  passage  and  arrived  in  Zanzibar  in  1862. 

Apparently  finding  life  rather  dull  with  little  or  no  commercial 
duties  to  perform,  Speer  took  it  upon  himself  to  write  an  overall 
report  on  Zanzibar.  As  soon  as  he  began  asking  questions,  how¬ 
ever,  he  found  that  the  European  and  American  residents  would 
never  give  definite  answers  as  to  costs  of  operation  or  concerning 
the  actual  volume  of  trade.  Their  natural  reticence  over  these 
matters  was  only  increased  by  their  knowledge  that  he  was  not 
a  trader  himself  and  they  apparently  feared  he  would  divulge 
their  “secrets”  to  the  detriment  of  their  activities.  Even  though 
the  new  Sultan  gave  Speer  aid,  he  had  a  very  difficult  time  and  he 
finally  had  to  admit  that  the  statistics  he  had  gathered  were  of 
doubtful  value.  He  found  Zanzibar  “a  receptacle  of  secrets”  and 
full  of  spies  paid  by  the  government,  private  family  groups,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  consuls — all  reporting  on  the  activities  of  each  other. 
He  concluded  that  “the  Consul  is  supposed  to  have  too  much 
delicacy  to  ask  questions”  and  soon  gave  up  his  uncongenial  post 
and  left  the  island.  The  Consulship  returned  to  a  commercial  man 
and  no  more  was  heard  of  over-all  reports  concerning  Zanzibar.®* 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  Speer  continued  to  meddle, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  merchants,  by  informing  the  government 

57.  E.  D.  Ropes  to  F.  W.  Seward,  i  July  1865,  “Zanzibar  and  Muscat.” 

58.  W.  Speer,  “Report  on  Zanzibar,”  26  November  1862,  “Zanzibar  and 
Muscat.” 
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that  a  new  treaty  with  Zanzibar  was  required  and  that  the  Sultan 
had  entrusted  him  to  negotiate  it.  The  main  change  desired  by  the 
Sultan  was  of  course  the  ever-troublesome  article  allowing  the 
Americans  direct  trade  in  his  African  coast  dominions.  It  is 
amusing  to  note  that  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  magnify  his 
services  to  the  United  States,  Speer  informed  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  he  had  turned  down  bribes  amounting  to  thousands  of 
dollars  while  in  Zanzibar  and  had  remained  always  faithful  to 
his  country.  Who  would  offer  such  amounts  in  that  time  of  stag¬ 
nated  trade  he  did  not  deign  to  mention!  The  Department,  busy 
with  the  tasks  of  war,  ignored  him;  indeed,  much  to  his  con¬ 
sternation,  he  learned  that  many  of  his  despatches,  including  his 
report  on  Zanzibar,  had  never  been  read  by  the  harassed  Depart¬ 
ment  officials.®® 

The  State  Department,  however,  did  inquire  as  to  the  need  for 
a  new  treaty.  All  approached  quickly  asserted  that  the  present  one 
was  entirely  adequate  to  American  needs.  Rufus  Green  of  Provi¬ 
dence  expressed  the  merchants’  views  precisely :  he  said  there  was 
no  advantage  “in  disturbing  a  good  and  advantageous  treaty'  and 
attempting  to  obtain  a  new  one.”**"  The  rise  to  predominance  of 
the  British  in  the  political  life  of  Zanzibar  probably  caused  this 
answer.  Any  new  negotiations  would  not  have  the  same  favorable 
conditions  for  the  Americans  as  were  present  in  1833  when  no 
foreign  nation  was  represented  in  Zanzibar.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  gladly  dropped  the  whole  affair  and  the  treaty  of  1833  was 
left  standing. 

In  Zanzibar  the  American  merchants  were  struggling  manfully 
to  keep  their  normal  trading  channels  open,  even  at  the  cost  of 
sacrificing  their  profits  to  do  so.  A  few  details  are  available  on  the 
manner  of  this  effort.  A  sample  of  the  goods  now  included  in  the 
cargoes  to  Zanzibar  from  the  United  States  by  the  infrequent 
American  visitors  for  1863  included  codfish  and  soap.®'  How 
these  goods  sold  is  not  mentioned!  The  Americans  also  gained  a 
positive  advantage  by  securing  through  negotiations  the  accept- 

59.  VV.  Speer  to  F.  W.  Seward,  13  March  and  7  April  1863;  Speer  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  7  April  1863,  “Zanzibar  and  Muscat.’* 

60.  D.  Mansfield  to  F.  W.  Seward,  4  May  1863;  R.  Green  to  F.  VV. 
Seward,  4  May  1863,  “Zanzibar  and  Muscat." 

61.  Log  of  the  Storm  King  (1862-1863),  entry  of  19  February  1863, 
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ance  of  American  gold  at  par  value  in  Zanzibar.  This  negotiation 
had  started  many  years  earlier  but  had  been  blocked  by  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  local  money  changers  who  made  a  good  profit  by 
the  exchange  rate  fixed  on  the  island.  Another  expedient  of  the 
Americans  was  to  utihze  British  ships  to  carry  their  cargoes  to  the 
United  States;  in  some  years  they  were  the  only  ships  from  Zanzi¬ 
bar  to  reach  that  country.  Finally,  the  British  resident  reported 
that  the  Americans  had  even  imported  Manchester  cottons  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  old  customers  so  as  not  to  lose  their  established  contacts. 
In  the  main  these  efforts  succeeded;  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
American  credit  was  as  high  as  it  had  ever  been  and  they  were 
ready  to  try  to  regain  their  former  position. 

The  Americans  were  not  to  recapture  their  former  position, 
however.  German,  English,  and  Indian  firms  had  made  great  gains 
while  the  Americans  were  struggling  to  keep  themselves  in  com¬ 
petition  and  were  entrenched  firmly  in  their  new  positions.  New 
conditions  of  commerce  following  the  Civil  VV^ar — as  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  resulting  easy  access  to  Zanzibar 
of  steam  transportation — were  to  keep  the  merchants  of  the 
United  States  permanently  in  a  secondary  role.  The  Americans 
did,  however,  remain  as  a  trading  force  of  some  significance  in 
Zanzibar.  These  following  years  are  not  devoid  of  interest,  as  the 
remaining  traders  were  present  to  witness  the  European  seizure 
of  East  Africa  and  its  islands  in  the  i88o’s;  their  comments  on 
these  events  and  their  endeavors  in  the  commercial  field  will  be 
the  topic  of  a  future  study. 

62.  W.  Hines  to  F.  W.  Seward,  31  March  and  25  October  1864;  Hines 
to  Seward,  4  January  1864;  E.  D.  Ropes  to  F.  W.  Seward,  i  July  1865, 
“Zanzibar  and  Muscat;”  "Extract  from  the  Administration  Record  of  the 
Political  Agent  at  Zanzibar,”  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Geographical 
Society  (1865),  XVIII,  82. 


The  author  wishes  to  thank  the  African  Research  and  Studies  Program 
of  Boston  University  for  a  grant  that  aided  him  in  the  research  for  this 
study. 


“SALEM  DAY”  AT  MEETINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

By  Ralph  W.  Dexter 

The  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 

SCIENCE  (A.A.A.S.)  was  conceived  in  Boston  in  1847  at  the 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Geologists 
and  Naturalists.  Its  formal  organization  was  on  September  20, 
1848,  in  Philadelphia.  The  following  year,  the  first  annual  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  Cambridge,  but  no  regular  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  Boston  until  1880.  Salem  was  chosen  for  the 
site  of  the  meeting  in  1869,  which  was  the  eighteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association.  An  account  of  this  meeting  has  been 
published  in  detail  by  the  writer.^  At  the  time  of  this  meeting  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  formerly  the  Museum  of  the  Salem 
East  India  Marine  Society  and  now  known  as  the  Peabody  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Salem,  was  rededicated.  Perhaps  it  was  the  success  of  the 
Salem  meeting  which  instigated  arrangements  for  a  “Salem  Day” 
at  future  meetings  of  the  A.A.A.S.  when  held  in  the  Boston  area. 
This  paper  will  report  on  the  “Salem  Day”  visits  of  1880,  1898, 
and  1933.' 

Salem  naturalists  associated  with  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science  were  long  associated  with  the  A.A.A.S.  and  held  impor¬ 
tant  offices  in  this  organization.  Frederick  W.  Putnam  was  per¬ 
manent  secretary  in  1869,  general  secretary  in  1870  and  1871, 
and  then  again  permanent  secretary  from  1873-1898.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association  at  the  second  Boston  meeting 
in  1898.  Edward  S.  Morse  served  as  general  secretary  in  1872, 

1 .  .\n  account  of  many  of  these  events  in  this  article  will  be  found  in 
the  following  papers  published  by  the  author: 

“The  Early  American  Naturalist  as  Revealed  by  Letters  to  the  Founders,” 
The  American  Naturalist,  XC  (1956),  209-225. 

“The  Summer  School  of  Biology  at  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science, 
1876-1881,”  A.I.B.S.  Bulletin,  VII  (1957),  21-23. 

“The  Salem  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  (1869),"  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XCIII  (October 
1957),  260-266. 

“Early  Notices  of  the  American  Naturalist,”  The  American  Naturalist, 
XCII  (1958),  53-55- 

2.  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Ernest  S.  Dodge,  Director  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem,  for  his  encouragement  and  assistance  in  preparing  this 
paper. 
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as  secretary  of  the  Section  on  Natural  History  in  1875,  and  was 
vice-president  in  charge  of  that  section  the  following  year.  He  was 
elected  president  at  the  third  Buffalo  meeting  in  1886.  Alpheus 
S.  Packard  was  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  Section  of  Zoology- 
in  1898. 

In  August,  1880,  at  the  time  of  the  first  regular  Boston  meet¬ 
ing,  a  day  was  set  aside  on  the  official  program  and  designated  as 
“Salem  Day.”  This  was  the  29th  meeting  of  the  A.A.A.S.  and 
F.  W.  Putnam  was  serving  as  permanent  secretary.®  On  August 
30,  370  members  paid  a  visit  to  Salem,  especially  to  visit  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science  and  the  Essex  Institute.  Also,  a 
reception  was  held  at  Kernwood  where  members  were  received  by 
S.  Endicott  Peabody.  The  Salem  committee,  totaling  28  members, 
included  the  following:  Dr.  Henry'  VV-heatland,  chairman;  R.  C. 
Manning,  secretary;  Representatives  from  the  Peabody  Academy: 
John  Robinson  and  Caleb  Cooke.  Some  others  were  James  H. 
Emerton,  William  C.  Endicott,  Erancis  Peabody,  S.  Endicott 
Peabody,  and  Stephen  Wheatland. 

A  special  train  was  furnished  free  of  charge  to  visitors  by  the 
Eastern  Railroad  Company.  The  group  was  met  at  Salem  by  the 
official  committee  and  was  guided  to  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science  where  it  was  received  by  E.  S.  Morse. ^  It  was  at  the 
Peabody  Academy  that  the  national  headquarters  of  the  A.A.A.S. 
was  then  located.  A  visit  was  also  made  to  the  Essex  Institute  and 
other  places  of  interest,  especially  the  Eirst  Church  in  Salem, 
erected  in  1634.  Some  members  of  the  Association  divided  their 
day  and  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Cape  Ann,  Marblehead  Neck,  or  to 
the  factories  in  Lowell.  Transportation  for  all  of  those  side  trips 
was  provided  by  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company.  In  the  late  after¬ 
noon,  the  whole  group  was  taken  from  Plummer  Hall  to  Kern- 

3.  F.  VV.  Putnam  was  bom  in  Salem,  April  16,  1839.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Essex  Institute  at  the  age  of  16.  The  following  year  he 
was  made  Curator  of  Ornithology  and  Keeper  of  the  Bird  Cabinet.  In 
1864  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Museum.  Five  years  later  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society’s  Museum  and  Director 
of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  which  w’?.s  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Natural  History  collections  of  the  Essex  Institute  and  the  Collections 
of  the  East  India  Marine  Society.  Later  he  served  the  Essex  Institute  as 
its  vice-president. 

4.  See  Dorothy  G.  Wayman,  Edward  Sylvester  Morse:  A  Biography 
(Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1942). 
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wood,  the  summer  residence  of  S.  Endicott  Peabody.  The  party 
returned  to  Boston  by  train  following  this  social  event. 

A  special  bulletin  was  issued  entitled  "A  Brief  Account  of 
Some  of  the  Scientific  Institutions  of  Boston  and  Vicinit\’,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  local  committee  for  the  national  meeting.  It  gave  a 
synopsis  of  scientific  organizations  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  and 
Salem.  Two  pages  were  devoted  to  the  institutions  located  in 
Salem.  The  founding  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  by 
George  Peabody  in  1867  “for  promotion  of  sciences  and  useful 
knowledge  in  the  County  of  Essex”  and  the  dedication  of  the 
Academy  at  the  i8th  meeting  of  the  A.A.A.S.  on  August  18, 
1869,  were  called  to  the  attention  of  its  members.  The  out¬ 
standing  collections  of  its  museum,  its  promotion  of  the  American 
Naturalist,  and  its  Summer  School  of  Biology  were  emphasized. 

The  founding  of  the  Essex  Institute  by  the  union  of  the  Essex 
Historical  Society  and  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society 
in  1848  was  also  briefly  described.  The  Legislature  Act  of  1870, 
w'hich  enlarged  the  powxrs  of  the  Institute  to  include  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  in  addition  to  its  original 
scope,  was  mentioned.  Enumerated  as  special  features  were  the 
library’,  museum,  frequent  lectures,  and  field  meetings.  The  trans¬ 
fer  of  scientific  collections  to  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  in 
1867  was  noted. 

The  47th  meeting  of  the  A.A.A.S.  marked  the  50th  Annivers¬ 
ary’  of  the  Association.  It  was  held  in  Boston  in  August  of  1898. 
F.  W.  Putnam,  who  had  left  Salem  to  become  Director  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  at 
Harvard  University,  was  president  of  the  Association. 

A.  S.  Packard,  who  had  also  left  Salem  to  join  the  faculty'  at 
Brown  University,  was  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  Section  of 
Zoology.  Another  “Salem  Day”  was  arranged,  with  the  Hon.  Rob¬ 
ert  Rantoul  as  chairman  and  Henry  M.  Batchelder  as  secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  Arrangements.  August  24  w'as  the  day  sched¬ 
uled  for  a  visit  to  Salem.  Members  traveled  by  boat  or  train  and 
met  in  the  Smith  Pavilion  at  Salem  Willows.  Those  coming  by 
boat  travelled  on  the  Gov.  Andrew  steamer.  R.  S.  Rantoul,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Essex  Institute,  E.  S.  Morse,  Director  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science  and  ex-president  of  the  A.A.A.S.,  and  Mayor 
Waters  of  Salem  gave  the  principal  addresses.  Mr.  Rantoul  pointed 
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out  that,  “\V^e  are  older  than  Boston,  and  naturally  in  many  ways 
ahead  of  Boston.”  E.  S.  Morse  reviewed  the  visits  of  the  A.A.A.S. 
to  Salem  in  1869  for  its  annual  meeting,  and  its  “Salem  Day”  visit 
in  1880.  A  luncheon  was  served  at  the  pavilion,  in  which  the 
menu  card,  designed  by  E.  S.  Morse,  was  printed  with  zoological 
and  botanical  names  in  Latin  for  the  various  items  of  food.  Mem¬ 
bers  visited  educational  institutions,  geological  points  of  interest, 
historical  relics,  old  cemeteries,  and  examples  of  colonial  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  Essex  Institute  was  also  celebrating  its  50th  Anni¬ 
versary’  this  same  year,  and  it  provided  special  guides  for  the  visi¬ 
tors. 

For  this  meeting  of  the  Association  a  special  handbook  entitled, 
“Guide  to  Localities  Illustrating  the  Geology',  Marine  Zoology,  and 
Botany  of  the  Vicinity  of  Boston,”  was  prepared.  It  was  edited 
by  A.  W.  Grabau  and  J.  E.  Woodman.  The  contents  included 
the  following:  Geology  of  the  North  Shore  by  J.  E.  Woodman 
(including  Plum  Is.,  Marblehead,  Nahant,  and  Gloucester);  Pal¬ 
aeontology  by  A.  W.  Grabau  (including  Nahant  and  Gloucester); 
Marine  Invertebrates  by  A.  W.  Grabau  (including  Nahant  and 
Beverly);  and  Marine  Algae  by  W.  G.  Farlow  (including  the 
North  Shore).  Approximately  500  people  attended  the  “Salem 
Day”  excursion. 

The  third  and  fourth  Boston  Meetings  of  the  A.A.A.S.  were 
held  in  1909  and  1922.  At  these  meetings  there  was  no  arrange¬ 
ment  for  a  “Salem  Day.”  At  the  fifth  Boston  Meeting,  held  in 
1933,  plans  were  made  for  another  visit  to  the  Essex  Institute  and 
the  Peabody  Museum,  and  these  were  announced  in  the  program. 
A  handwritten  note  on  the  margin  of  the  program  in  the  library 
of  the  Peabody  Museum  reads,  “Train  late — no  one  came.”  This 
terse  note  ended  the  special  excursions  to  Salem  at  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


AMERICAN  MERCHANT,  ROUNDY 
By  Robert  W.  Lovett 

By  1840,  when  Hervey  Roundy,  of  Beverly,  began  his  first  stint 
in  China,  American  merchants  were  well  established  there. 
Representatives  of  several  Massachusetts  families  were  active  in 
Russell  and  Company;  and  shortly  certain  members  of  this  Com¬ 
pany,  headed  by  Augustine  Heard,  of  Ipswich,  were  to  set  up  a 
firm  of  their  own.  First  with  Russell  and  Company,  and  later  with 
Heard,  Roundy,  ship  captain  and  handyman  about  vessels,  saw 
duty  in  a  number  of  Chinese  ports.  Even  though  he  was  but  a 
representative  of  the  third  or  fourth  echelon  of  American  mer¬ 
chants  in  China,  his  career  illustrates  some  of  the  complexities 
of  trade  in  that  part  of  the  w'orld  at  that  time.  Between  his  two 
China  stints  he  helped  to  found  the  town  of  Woosung,  Illinois, 
thus  illustrating  another  aspect  of  American  expansion  during 
this  period.  Although  in  the  end  he  failed  at  both  his  undertak¬ 
ings,  failures  are  often  more  interesting  than  successes.  The  find¬ 
ing  of  some  of  his  letters  in  the  Heard  Collection  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  and  additional  material  in  the  author’s  posses¬ 
sion,  makes  possible  the  telling  of  his  story  now  in  some  detail.^ 

Hervey  Jenks  Roundy  was  born  in  Beverly  on  October  23, 
1820,  the  son  of  Nehemiah  and  Margaret  (Pickett)  Roundy. - 
His  father  developed  a  considerable  shoe  making  business,  aided 
at  various  times  by  his  other  sons,  John,  Augustus,  and  George. 
But  the  family  trade  was  not  for  Harr)’;  years  later  he  wrote  to 
George:  “I  remember  wanting  to  be  a  blacksmith  when  very 
young,  but  having  dirtied  my  ruffle-shirts  blowing  the  bellows 
for  George  Goodhue,  and  straining  my  stomach  so  that  Mother 

1.  In  further  references,  the  Heard  Collection  will  be  designated  H.C., 
followed  by  the  class  mark  of  the  particular  volume.  The  collection,  part 
of  which  came  to  Baker  Library  from  the  family  and  part  from  Yale 
University,  is  probably  the  largest  collection  on  the  China  trade  of  that 
period  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Hervey  Roundy  was  the  writer's  great- 
great  uncle,  and  numerous  family  letters,  together  with  diaries  kept  by  his 
sister,  Martha  Jane,  have  been  entrusted  to  the  writer.  These  will  be 
designated  R.C.  (Roundy  Collection). 

2.  He  was  named  for  a  Baptist  minister;  he  did  not  like  the  name  and 
requested,  in  several  of  his  letters  home,  that  he  be  called  Harry.  Letters, 
October  8,  1845;  June  16,  1852,  R.C.  In  references  to  come,  letters  will 
be  by  Roundy,  unless  designated  otherwise.  Nehemiah  Roundy  married  two 
sisters;  John  and  Augustus  were  children  of  his  first  wife,  Martha  Pickett. 
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had  to  put  bird-dock  leaves  on,  the  idea  rather  went  out  of  my 
head.”  Instead,  he  was  sent  to  Boston  to  learn  the  tailor’s  trade, 
and  may  have  set  up  as  such  for  a  short  time  in  Beverly.  But 
numbers  of  Picketts  and  Roundys  had  been  seafarers,  and  the  sea 
proved  more  attractive  to  the  young  man.  Reminiscing  later,  he 
said  that  he  had  been  a  sailor  since  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  this 
was  probably  an  exaggeration.  But  we  do  know  that  in  the  fall 
of  1838,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  made  his  first  trip  to  Canton 
in  the  ship  Naples,  under  Captain  Archer,  of  Salem.® 

When  he  went  out  again,  on  the  ship  Lou^ell,  Captain  J.  Rem- 
monds,  of  Beverly,  it  was  to  stay  for  almost  fourteen  years.  Al¬ 
though  he  wrote  to  his  parents  en  route  that  he  hoped  to  see  them 
in  about  a  year,  on  his  arrival  in  China  he  found  the  first  of  a 
succession  of  jobs  to  keep  him.  During  the  first  war  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  China,  he  served  as  second  mate  in  the  brig  jane,  an 
English  vessel.  Then  he  was  for  a  time  on  the  bark  Hygeia,  main¬ 
tained  as  a  receiving  ship  in  Canton  by  Gideon  Nye,  Jr.  By  April, 
1843,  he  was  chief  mate  of  the  brig  Sarah  Abigail,  Russell  and 
Company  coastal  trading  vessel.  Writing  to  his  parents,  he  de¬ 
scribes  his  first  voyage,  during  which  they  visited  Namoa,  Chusan, 
Amoy,  Woosung,  and  Chimmo  Bay,  and  sold  $150,000  worth 
of  cotton,  blue  cotton  cloths,  drillings,  and  other  articles.  Roundy, 
the  only  officer  to  speak  Spanish,  received  $60  a  month.  By  De¬ 
cember  I,  1844,  he  had  transferred  to  the  brig  Eagle,  another 
Russell  and  Company  trading  vessel.  Seeing  a  chance  to  dispose 
of  some  of  his  father’s  shoes,  he  had  a  lot  or  two  sent  out  on  con¬ 
signment.  His  success  in  selling  them  led  him  to  think  that  he 
could  keep  the  family  comfortably.'* 

Most  of  the  merchant  houses  in  China  engaged  in  the  opium 
trade,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Roundy  was  concerned  in  it. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842,  the  English  won  Hong  Kong 
and  the  opening  of  five  ports  to  trade:  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow, 
Ningpo,  and  Shanghai.  Importation  of  opium  was  still  forbidden, 
but  the  merchants  and  the  customs  officials  together  circum¬ 
vented  the  law.  The  merchant  houses  maintained  receiving  ships 

3.  Letter  to  George  Roundy,  January  29,  1864,  R.C.  Letter  to  Albert 
F.  Heard,  August  15,  1865,  H.C.,  HM-58. 

4.  Letter  to  Augustine  Heard,  May  30,  1863,  H.C.,  BM-4.  Letters  to 
Parents,  June  22,  1840,  November  9,  1843,  October  8  and  December  17, 
1845,  R.C. 
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in  one  or  more  key  ports,  to  which  the  opium  could  be  brought, 
prior  to  sale  ashore.  During  part  of  his  first  stay  in  China,  and 
much  of  his  second,  Roundy  was  in  charge  of  such  a  vessel  at 
Shanghai.  He  boasted  to  Albert  F.  Heard  later  that  during  his 
first  stint  in  China  he  was  well  known  to  the  Parsee  merchants 
in  Bombay,  that  the  Swatow  merchants  dealt  with  him  (partly  be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  smattering  of  their  language),  and  that  he  sold 
2,000  chests  of  Malwa  opium  in  a  year.^ 

In  order  to  add  to  his  income,  Roundy,  like  other  foreigners 
in  China,  engaged  in  various  ventures  on  his  own.  Not  all  of 
these  were  successful.  He  wrote  to  his  sister  in  1852  that  his  losses 
had  amounted  to  $4,000  (representing  two  years  labor)  in  the 
past  eighteen  months.  These  were  principally  in  goods  of  various 
kinds  shipped  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  to  California.  Early 
in  the  same  year  (1852)  he  joined  with  John  Dewsnap  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Endicott  in  building  a  drydock  on  the  River  Whangpo  at 
Shanghai.  But  he  told  his  sister  that  the  location  was  badly  chosen 
and  that  he  feared  a  loss.®  Indeed  it  was  his  purchase  of  three  lots 
of  land  in  Shanghai  in  1852  (perhaps  in  connection  with  the 
dr^’dock)  which  nearly  led  to  an  international  incident.  By  this 
time  Edward  Cunningham  had  succeeded  John  N.  Alsop  Gris¬ 
wold  as  local  head  of  Russell  and  Company,  and  so  had  also 
become  acting  American  vice-consul.  The  responsible  Chinese 
official  claimed  that  disposition  of  the  land,  being  within  the 
British  concession,  was  controlled  by  the  British  consul,  and 
refused  to  make  Roundy’s  purchase  legal.  Cunningham  sent  the 
official  what  amounted  to  an  ultimatum,  and  the  deeds  were  re¬ 
turned  duly  stamped.  Thus  Harry  became  “the  American  Mer¬ 
chant,  Roundy,”  mentioned  in  Department  of  State  dispatches  and 
in  Fairbank’s  chapter  on  the  incident.” 

Like  most  young  men  away  from  home  for  a  long  time,  Roundy 
often  sent  gifts  of  clothing  and  ornaments  to  his  mother,  his  sister, 
and  sister-in-law.  His  brother,  George,  looked  after  his  affairs  at 
home,  and  on  one  occasion  went  to  New  York  City  to  consult  with 

5.  Letter  to  A.  F.  Heard,  July  13,  1865,  H.C.,  HM-58. 

6.  Letter  to  M.  ].  Roundy,  June  16,  1852,  R.C.  Deed  of  Copartnership, 
dated  Shanghai,  January  26,  1852;  to  be  found  in  the  Shanghai  Consulate 
Records,  The  National  Archives,  Record  Group  84. 

7.  John  K.  Fairbank,  Trade  and  Diplomacy  on  the  China  Coast  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1953).  L  PP-  399-400- 
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Messrs.  Cary  &  Company  and  George  Griswold,  and  to  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House  to  examine  the  manifest  of  the  ship  Lucy  Elizabeth. 
In  the  early  1850’s  Harry  was  acquiring  property  in  Beverly;  in 
1851  he  purchased  land  on  Cabot  Street  from  the  Bakers;  and  in 
1853  he  bought  a  house  on  Cabot  Street  from  Ezra  Batchelder, 
and  another  on  Leach  Street  from  George  Roundy.*  Evidently 
looking  forward  to  coming  home,  he  wrote  to  George,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1853,  of  a  development  in  his  personal  affairs,  which 
probably  could  be  matched  in  the  lives  of  other  young  Americans 
in  China.  He  tells  of  a  son,  Charles  William,  whose  “poor  mother 
was  married  to  me  according  to  the  custom  of  her  country.”  The 
mother  died  eighteen  months  before  the  date  of  his  writing,  and 
Harry  decided  to  send  the  boy  home  to  be  brought  up.  He  asked 
that  his  brother,  John,  find  a  place  in  Boston  for  him  to  live,  and 
he  sent  an  order  for  annual  payments  for  his  support.  Harry’s  sis¬ 
ter  gives  the  family’s  understanding  of  the  situation,  reporting 
that  Harry  contracted  small  pox,  was  nursed  by  a  Chinese  woman, 
whom  he  later  married,  but  that  she  died  of  consumption  not  long 
afterward.* 

By  1854  Hervey  was  ready  to  come  home;  he  was  thirty-four 
years  old.  and  had  been  fourteen  years  in  China.  He  returned  by 
way  of  England,  where  he  stopped  to  see  friends.  He  arrived  in 
Beverly  on  October  10,  and  the  diaries  of  both  his  sister  and  his 
sister-in-law,  Abbie,  show  him  as  he  appeared  to  them.  The  latter 
wrote:  “Brother  H.  has  arrived.  He  is  a  fine  looking  man  and  very 
gentlemanly  in  his  appearance.”  “Brother  H.,”  wrote  Martha 
Jane,  "has  been  much  respected  in  China  &  will  return  bearing 
evidence  of  his  honor  &  respectability,  &  is  probably  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  family;”  and  again,  “Our  dear  H.  has  been  in 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  &  returned  accomplished.”^*  Harry  had 
asked  George  to  buy  land  for  him  across  from  their  father’s  home 

8.  George  Roundy,  Diary,  April  29,  1851,  R.C.  Essex  County  Probate 
Records,  Essex  County  Courthouse,  book  448,  leaf  193;  book  477,  leaf 
188;  book  503,  leaf  181. 

9.  Letter  to  George  Roundy,  September  14,  1853,  R.C.  Martha  ]ane 
Roundy  Remmonds,  Diary;  dates  are  not  always  given;  to  be  cited  as  M.J., 
Diary.  Abbie  Smith  Roundy  CMrs.  George),  Diary,  February  24,  1854, 
R.C.  The  boy,  aged  five,  arriv^  in  Boston  in  February,  1854;  he  went  to 
live  with  John  Roundy’s  family,  but  spent  vacations  with  his  grandmother 
in  Beverly  for  several  years. 

10.  Abbie  Roundy,  Diary,  October  10,  1854;  M.  ).,  Diary,  October  17, 
1854,  R.C. 
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(on  Cabot  Street,  near  Roundy  Street),  and  his  family  must  have 
expected  him  to  remain  in  Beverly.  However,  after  so  many  years 
in  a  warm  climate,  he  noticed  the  cold,  and  he  travelled  south  as 
far  as  Kentucky  with  his  friend,  William  Endicott.  In  Louisville 
they  visited  with  Humphrey  Marshall,  whom  they  had  known  as 
American  Commissioner  to  China.  But  more  important  for  his 
future  plans,  in  New  York  Cit\’  he  became  acquainted  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Endicott’s  niece,  Martha,  and  their  engagement  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  December.”  And,  after  talking  in  Chicago  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Brimblecom,  another  of  his  China  friends,  he  decided  to  take 
up  land  with  him  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  near  Dixon, 
Illinois. 

Hervey  and  Martha  were  married  in  New  York  City  on  May 
7,  1855;  George  was  the  only  member  of  his  immediate  family 
able  to  attend.  The  newh^veds  set  forth  for  Dixon,  Illinois,  to 
begin  the  task  of  developing  their  land  on  the  Rock  River,  seven 
miles  north  of  the  town.  Roundy  owned  the  land  in  partnership 
with  Brimblecom  and  Griswold, .  their  former  employer;  later, 
John  H.  Anderson,  who  had  also  ^en  with  the  others  in  China, 
was  to  join  with  them.  Their  pl$n  was  to  farm  a  part,  and  to 
lay  out  a  town  on  the  rest.  For  the  town,  they  determined  on  the 
name,  Woosung,  thus  recalling  their  years  together  in  China. 
Local  accounts  point  out  that  the  name  means  Haven  of  Rest.'* 
Until  buildings  could  be  constructed  in  Woosung,  they  lived  in  a 
house  just  outside  Dixon.  Harry’s  letters  home  were  enthusiastic 
as  to  prospects.  Even  a  broken  leg,  incurred  when  he  jumped 
from  a  carriage,  did  not  set  him  back;  for  the  ex-Governor  loaned 
him  crutches,  and  the  leg  healed  nicely.  He  wrote  that  the  site 
chosen  for  the  town  was  high  and  that  it  was  to  be  laid  out  with 
a  square  in  the  center.  Later,  he  sent  home  plans,  showing  streets 
named  for  some  of  their  friends  and  familiar  places  in  the  East. 
Their  farmhouse  was  to  be  on  a  hill,  near  a  spring,  a  mile  from 
town.'^ 

1 1.  Martha  Mansfield  Endicott  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Martha 
Mansfield  Endicott;  the  Endicotts  were  an  old  Essex  County  family.  She 
was  born  in  New  York  City  on  July  3,  1834;  her  Uncle  William  was  her 
father’s  half-brother. 

12.  Letter  to  his  Mother,  New  York  City,  December  16,  1854;  to  M.  J., 
Chicago,  April  10,  1855,  R.C. 

I  j.  History  of  Ogle  County,  Illinois  (Chicago,  1878),  p.  616. 

14.  Letters,  Chicago,  April  10,  1855;  Dixon,  July  6,  1855;  M.  J.,  Diary, 
summer,  1855,  R.C. 
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Fall,  1855,  found  them  busy  sowing  winter  wheat  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  two  houses  and  bams,  one  of  them  to  be  of  stone  quar¬ 
ried  from  their  own  land.  Harry  wrote  in  November  that  Woosung 
Plantation  was  progressing  favorably,  and  that  people  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  buy  land.‘®  In  December,  he  and  his  wife  came  East  to 
New  York  and  Beverly,  returning  to  Illinois  by  way  of  Niagara 
Falls  in  March,  1858.  On  their  return,  they  moved  into  Woosung, 
living  in  the  Brimblecom  home  for  a  time.  Harry  reported  that 
their  winter  wheat  did  well,  and  that  they  had  planted  400  bush¬ 
els  of  spring  wheat,  on  300  acres,  as  well  as  300  acres  of  corn, 
potatoes,  and  oats.  On  ]uly  6  their  first  child,  a  daughter,  was 
born;  her  father  wrote  proudly  that  she  was  the  first  native  of 
Woosung.  He  was  further  heartened  by  the  arrival  of  John  Ander¬ 
son  and  his  bride,  who  was  Harry’s  niece,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
his  half-brother,  Augustus.  For  the  summer  harvest  they  made 
use  of  two  of  McCormick’s  reaping  machines,  a  four-horse  team  to 
each.  It  is  likely  that  a  prospectus,  issued  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  painted  too  favorable  a  picture;  for  it  showed  Woosung 
with  105  inhabitants,  30  houses,  i  school,  i  store,  i  hotel,  and 
a  flour  mill.’®  The  County  histor)  describes  only  three  houses  in 
1856,  and  Roundy  first  mentions  a  school  in  November,  1859.’' 

Along  with  winter’s  snow  and  cold  came  a  scarcity  of  money, 
but  Harr)’  still  looked  forward  to  many  land  sales  in  the  spring. 
But  spring  was  late  in  1857;  there  was  still  frost  in  the  ground 
on  April  21.  However,  the  crops,  planted  the  next  day,  grew  well. 
But  the  Panic  of  1857  resulted  in  low  prices  for  produce  and  the 
year  was  an  unsatisfactory  one;  a  windmill  built  in  that  year  proved 
a  failure.  From  then  on,  one  sees  in  Harry’s  letters  an  alternation 
between  a  determination  to  stick  it  out  and  a  growing  feeling 
that  he  should  return  to  China  to  recoup  his  losses.  In  the  spring 
of  1858  they  decided  to  reduce  their  establishment  somewhat,  by 

15.  The  Collection  contains  one  deed,  dated  December  21,  1857,  by 
which  Roundy  and  John  H.  Anderson  sold  land  for  $8,000  to  William  E. 
Putnam,  of  York,  Maine.  They  agreed  in  turn  to  sell  it  for  him  for 
$  1 1 ,000,  payable  in  three  installments.  R.C. 

16.  Sectional  Maps  .  .  .  Farming  and  Wood  Lands  .  .  .  Offered  for  Sale 
hy  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  (Boston,  1857),  p.  79. 

17.  Letters,  Woosung,  September  18;  Dixon,  November  i,  1855;  Woo¬ 
sung,  April  14,  May  23,  June  17,  July  7,  10  and  15,  1856;  Novem^r 
12,  1859.  M.  J.,  Diary,  1856,  R.C. 
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having  the  land  worked  on  shares.  But  the  fall  found  business  still 
dull,  crops  poor,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  produce  low. 
At  times  Harrv'  thought  that  he  came  back  from  China  two  years 
too  soon;  but  then  he  remembered  his  friends  who  stayed  there 
and  met  violent  deaths.  And  he  decided  he  preferred  hard  times 
with  his  wife  and  babies  to  the  most  prosperous  period  abroad 
alone.  To  gain  cash,  he  sold  some  of  his  Beverly  property,  and 
he  put  some  in  trust  for  his  family.^*  By  December,  1858,  he 
was  writing  that  “I  must  stay  here  two  years  longer  certainly  .  .  .” 
The  summer  of  1859  was  no  better;  frosts  on  the  sixth  of  June 
and  the  Fourth  of  July  did  much  damage.  All  of  their  capital  was 
locked  up  in  land,  and  the  bad  success  of  farmers  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  to  sell  anything.  Even  experienced  farmers  were  in  diffi¬ 
culty.  Harry  summed  the  situation  up  with:  “Three  years  now  in 
succession  with  continual  worrv'  and  difficulty  have  made  sad 
havoc  with  me.”*® 

The  contrasts  of  his  life  on  a  farm  with  life  in  China  loomed 
larger  and  larger.  He  wrote  in  November,  1859,  that  he  now  did 
not  have  one-tenth  the  leisure  time  he  had  in  China.  But  “the  life 
in  that  part  of  the  World  was  too  luxurious;”  and  he  had  gone 
“from  a  life  of  ease,  elegance  and  luxury  abroad  to  one  of  almost 
penury  and  hard  work,  to  say  nothing  of  anxiety  of  mind.”  Still 
they  hoped  for  better  times;  several  persons  planned  to  settle  in 
Woosung,  and  a  schoolhouse  was  projected.  A  year  later,  times 
were  a  little  better,  but  prices  were  still  low.  An  early  snow  ham¬ 
pered  the  harvest  of  corn,  which  brought  only  eighteen  cents  a 
bushel.  But  Harry  stayed  with  farming  beyond  his  earlier  dead¬ 
line  of  1861.  In  the  spring  of  1862  they  were  able  to  move  into 
a  new  house;  but  his  wife,  following  the  birth  of  their  fourth 
child,  had  to  “lie  still”  a  month.  The  Civil  War  brought  added 
burdens;  in  May,  1862,  Harry  wrote:  “This  war  bears  heavily 
upon  us  farmers,  making  labor  so  high  and  the  taxes  so  very  op¬ 
pressive.  I  sometimes  think  1  shall  have  to  try  another  sojourn  in 
China.”  By  the  end  of  the  year,  he  had  definitely  decided  to  return 
to  China,  and  was  making  plans  for  his  family  to  live  in  Beverly. 

18.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Essex  County  Courthouse,  book  524, 
leaf  298,  book  527,  leaf  131,  book  566,  leaf  16,  book  570,  leaf  270, 
book  582,  leaves  144  and  145. 

19.  Letters,  Woosung,  January  8,  April  21,  June  23,  1857:  May  24 
September  30,  December  25,  1858;  Jidy  26,  1859,  R.C. 
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Charley,  his  son  by  his  Chinese  wife,  had  come  West,  and  his 
father  saw  him  safe  at  Western  Union  College,  at  Fulton.  George 
Roundy,  who  had  been  living  in  a  house  belonging  to  Harry,  fitted 
it  up  with  new  carpets  for  the  return  of  the  owner. With  his 
family  installed  in  their  new  home,  Harry  left  for  New  York  in 
February,  1863.  His  sister,  who  had  made  him  some  shirts,  wrote 
that  they  would  miss  “his  ringing  laugh  and  cheerful  society.”*^ 
Roundy  decided  to  return  to  China  uncommitted  to  any  firm, 
and  both  Edward  Cunningham,  of  Russell  and  Company,  and 
Augustine  Heard  lent  him  money  for  the  trip  out.  He  sailed  on 
the  steamer  Fohkien  on  March  3,  and  sent  Augustine  Heard  let¬ 
ters  from  every  port.  He  took  a  professional  interest  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  vessel;  from  Cape  de  Verdes,  he  gave  his  opinion  that 
the  Fohkien  w'as  a  noble  ship,  but  that  its  boilers  were  too  small. 
He  recommended  that  “anyone  about  sending  a  steamer  to  China 
should  have  as  few  of  the  new  experimental  additions  to  the  ma¬ 
chinery  as  possible.”  Also  in  port  was  the  Yankee  man  of  war, 
Mohican,  in  search  of  the  Alabama.  Roundy  thought  that  “the 
Capt.  and  officers  are  very  pleasant  men,  but  have  Anglophobia 
terribly,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  sometimes  express  their  opin¬ 
ions  in  the  presence  of  the  English  gentlemen,  who  they  tell  us 
have  always  treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  whose 
sympathies  are  with  the  North!”  From  Cape  Town  (April  9),  he 
reported  that  he  was  studying  the  theory  and  practice  of  steam, 
as  applied  to  navigation,  and  that  he  was  learning  much  from 
conversation  with  the  engineers.^^ 

On  the  way  out  Roundy  kept  an  eye  on  William  Coring,  who 
was  going  to  work  for  the  Heards.  Roundy  knew  about  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  drink,  from  past  experience,  and  he  was  full  of  high  re¬ 
solves  for  himself  and  W'illiam.  “We  have  made  an  agreement,” 
he  wrote,  “never  to  touch  any  kind  of  spirits  as  long  as  we  are  in 
China!  ...  1  am  fond  of  a  little  brandy  &  water  and  know  it  has 
often  done  me  good  (in  moderation)  while  residing  in  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate;  but  I  can  do  without  it,  and  will  for  his  sake.”  Alas,  his 

20.  George  Roundy  later  moved  his  family  to  the  house  at  53  Cabot 
Street,  which  remained  in  the  family  until  it  was  torn  down  about  1930. 

21.  Letters,  Woosung,  September  17,  November  I2,  1859;  December 
2,  i860;  January  19,  March  28,  May  21,  December  6,  1862.  M.  J.,  Diaiy, 
September  20,  28,  October  3,  1862;  January  12,  February  26,  1863. 

22.  Letters  to  Augustine  Heard,  March  22,  April  13,  1863,  H.C.,  BM-4. 
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good  resolves  did  not  last  long  in  China,  and  some  of  his  later 
troubles  stemmed  from  that  lapse.  He  was  pleased  to  hear  that  his 
brother  George  had  called  on  Mr.  Heard,  in  Ipswich.  In  Singapore 
he  found  a  letter  from  Albert  F.  Heard  (one  of  Augustine’s  four 
nephews  who  were  carrying  on  the  business)  inviting  him  to 
stay  at  the  Company’s  house  in  Hong  Kong;  but  he  had  already 
accepted  an  invitation  to  stay  with  Capt.  Endicott-James  at  T. 
Hunt  &  Company’s  house.-* 

As  soon  as  Roundy  reached  Hong  Kong,  Albert  Heard  offered 
him  employment.  But  Roundy,  though  disposed  to  accept  the 
offer,  felt  he  should  talk  with  Cunningham  first.  The  latter 
offered  him  “a  very  good  situation  at  Shanghai,  as  sort  of  ship’s 
husband  for  the  Navigation  Company’s  steamers.”  This  was  the 
Shanghai  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  Russell  and  Com¬ 
pany  were  building  up  to  be  the  leading  steamship  line  on  the 
Chinese  rivers. Roundy  wrote  that  he  felt  like  the  “swain  in 
Punch  with  a  girl  on  each  side  who  says  ‘Oh  how  happy  could  I 
be  with  either’.”  But  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  work  for  the 
Heards,  if  they  would  just  meet  Russell  and  Company’s  offer,  “or 
say  a  trifle  more.”  He  knew  many  persons  with  Heard,  but  with 
Russell  only  Edward  Cunningham,  who  was  going  home  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  A  letter  to  Albert  F.  Heard,  dated  Whampoa, 
2oth  July,  1863,  gives  the  terms  of  his  acceptance: 

All  the  stipulations  I  have  to  add,  are  as  follows  viz  whatever 
employment  or  position  you  give  me,  shall  be  similar  to,  or 
as  good  as,  the  first  proposed  by  you,  say  the  out-door  man¬ 
agement  and  care  of  vessels  etc  .  .  .  Then  again  I  should 
wish  you  to  pay  my  passage  out,  and  £120  in  addition 
which  he  (Cunningham)  sent  me,  for  my  immediate  neces¬ 
sities  .  .  .  The  cost  of  my  passage  out  was  $570 — seventy 
of  which  I  spent  on  the  way. 

The  Company’s  reply,  dated  Hong  Kong,  the  same  day,  accepted 
these  conditions  and  stated  his  salary  to  be  $6,000  a  year,  “pay¬ 
able  at  the  average  exchange  of  the  ports  where  you  may  be  sta¬ 
tioned.”  It  was  agreed  that  they  would  not  expect  him  to  “occupy 
a  position  lower  than  that  now  held  by  you  as  our  superintendent.” 

23.  Letters  to  Augustine  Heard,  May  i.  May  20,  1863,  H.C.,  BM-4. 

24.  Liu,  K.  C.,  “Financing  a  Steam-Navigation  Company  in  China, 
1861-62,”  Business  History  Review,  June,  1954,  pp.  154-181. 
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On  July  22  Roundy  replied  that  he  considered  himself  engaged 
for  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  first  of  June  last. 

Roundy’s  first  job  for  the  Heards  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
construction  of  two  vessels  at  W'hampoa,  near  Hong  Kong.  Getting 
used  to  the  hot  climate  affected  his  health,  and  he  lost  considerable 
weight.  The  order  of  the  day  was  economy,  but  Roundy  felt  he 
should  go  slowly  lest  “too  sudden  a  reform  make  the  mechanics 
down  tools  and  quit  en  masse.”  But  by  December  he  could  re¬ 
port  that  he  was  saving  as  much  as  he  was  paid.  One  vessel,  the 
Kin  Shan  (builder,  C.  McDonald,  Captain,  W.  A.  West),  was 
already  well  along.  Ready  for  the  River  traffic  in  December,  she 
ran  a  race  with  the  White  Cloud  and  won.  Roundy  was  to  be 
much  more  concerned  with  the  other  vessel,  the  Kiang  Loong.  He 
corresponded  with  Heard  as  to  many  details,  such  as  the  addition 
of  three  feet  more  depth  of  hold,  the  number  of  staterooms  for 
the  Chinese  saloon,  and  whether  the  coal  bunkers  should  be  on 
deck.  He  felt  that  the  vessel  was  “first  rate”  and  well  adapted  to 
travel  on  the  Yangtsze.  The  trial  trip,  held  on  February  27,  was 
successful,  even  though  thirty  champagne  glasses  were  missing 
when  it  was  over.^® 

The  celebration  was  premature,  for  the  vessel  was  damaged 
in  March  on  the  trip  from  Hong  Kong  to  Shanghai  near  Chelong 
Point.  Roundy  wrote  that  “there  was  not  a  regular  gale  of  wind 
(but  for  insurance  sake  1  suppose  this  fact  had  better  be  kept 
quiet)  and  in  all  the  numerous  passages  I  have  been  up  and  down 
the  Coast  never  made  a  harbor  where  there  was  only  so  common 
a  breeze.”  He  felt  that  the  cause  was  probably  “a  bad  flaw  in  those 
Hogframe  rods  which  broke  or  else  they  were  made  of  very  poor 
iron.”  The  vessel  was  beached  for  repairs  at  Amoy  until  the  end 

25.  Letters  to  Augustine  Heard,  May  30,  July  ii,  1863,  H.C.,  BM-4. 
Letter  to  A.  F.  Heard,  July  20,  1863,  H.C.,  HM-58.  Letter,  A.  H.  &  Co, 
to  Roundy,  July  20,  1863,  H.C.,  EL-i.  Roundy  replaced  Mugford,  who 
had  been  paid  $4,000  a  year.  William  Endicott  wrote  to  A.  F.  Heard 
that  Roundy  “has  a  good  mechanical  head,  a  tip  top  sailor,  and  knows  a 
good  many  other  things.”  Letter,  Shanghai,  June  15,  1863,  H.C.,  HM'32. 
Roundy  to  A.H.  &  Co.,  July  22,  1863,  H.C.,  LV-22. 

26.  Letters  to  Augustine  Heard,  December  15,  1863,  Januar>'  29,  1864, 
H.C.  BM-4.  Letters  to  A.  F.  Heard,  November  12,  16,  1863.  H.C.,  HM- 
58.  There  is  a  folder  of  accounts  for  the  vessel  (November,  1863-Febru- 
ary,  1864)  in  case  28;  volume  312  records  disbursements,  to  March, 
1864.  The  vessel  cost  $289,000;  Heard  &  Company  held  25 shares  at 
$5i550  each. 
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of  April.  Round}’  knew  of  the  importance  of  the  Log  and  Protest, 
but  in  matters  of  insurance  he  relied  on  the  advice  of  others.  He 
was  also  kept  busy  answering  Albert  Heard’s  queries  about  copper 
left  on  shore,  bills  for  furniture,  and  the  amount  of  champagne 
consumed.  We  may  sketch  here  briefly  the  later  history  of  the 
Kiang  Loong.  In  May,  Roundy  wrote:  "She  is  a  sort  of  Sinbad’s 
old  man  of  the  sea,  and  her  whole  history  weighs  upon  my  mind 
like  a  nightmare.”  In  August,  the  vessel  was  laid  up  to  wait  for 
better  times.  After  a  few  months,  it  was  decided  to  build  her  up 
three  feet,  raise  her  shaft,  and  put  the  boilers  in  the  hold.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  Roundy  felt  that  she  was  a  “stronger,  safer  and 
better  vessel  than  before.”  And  in  August,  1865,  he  asserted  that 
she  was  at  last  acknowledged  one  of  the  finest  boats  on  the  river. 
The  Kiang  Loong  was  sold  to  Russell  &  Company  in  February, 
1867,  for  Tls  212,500.-^ 

When  the  damage  to  the  Kiang  Loong  occurred,  Roundy  was 
on  his  way  to  Shanghai  to  take  the  place  of  William  Endicott  in 
charge  of  the  receiving  ships.  Also  representing  the  Heards  in 
Shanghai  at  that  time  were  George  Heard,  another  nephew  of 
Augustine,  George  B.  Dixwell,  and  Robert  I.  Fearon.  The  second 
war  between  England  and  China,  ending  finally  in  i860,  had 
resulted  in  the  opening  of  further  areas  to  foreigners,  the  approval 
of  trade  on  the  Yangtze,  and  the  legalizing  of  the  importation  of 
opium,  subject  to  a  duty  of  Tls  30  jier  picul.  Roundy  noted  many 
changes  since  he  was  last  there  in  1854.  In  fact,  he  wrote  to 
his  brother,  while  still  at  Whampoa,  that  "China  seems  another 
kind  of  country  to  what  I  remember  of  it.”  And  to  Augustine 
Heard  he  declared  that  Shanghai  had  changed,  in  many  ways  not 
for  the  better.  “There  seems  to  be  less  chance  to  do  a  safe  and 
profitable  business,”  he  wrote,  "and  all  kinds  of  expenses  and  dis¬ 
bursements  have  increased  exceedingly.  Food  and  rents  are  double 
what  they  were  formerly,  all  kinds  of  servants  get  50  per  cent 
more  wages.”  He  felt  that  Shanghai  went  ahead  too  fast  in  the 
past  two  years,  with  the  result  that  business  was  now  dull. 

27.Letters  to  A.  F.  Heard,  March  10,  22,  29,  April  5,  23,  May  18, 
November  24,  December  25,  1864;  to  Augustine  Heard,  November  8, 
1864,  August  20,  1865,  H.C.,  HM-58,  BM-4.  a  tael  was  worth  $1,358 
at  that  time.  For  sale  of  the  Kiang  Loong,  see  Liu,  K.  C.,  "Administering 
a  Steam-Navigation  Company  in  China,  1862-1867,”  Business  History 
Review,  June,  1955,  p.  184. 
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Roundy’s  vessel  was  the  Emily  ]ane,  purchased  from  Dent  &  Com¬ 
pany  to  replace  the  Ann  Welsh.  He  reminisced  that  “twent\’-one 
years  ago  this  very  Month  I  was  on  board  this  good  ship  in  Chim- 
mo  Bay  and  then  little  thought  of  being  in  command  of  her  now 
.  .  But  in  spite  of  changes  for  the  worse,  he  was  delighted 
with  Shanghai’s  busyness.  “The  continual  occupation  for  one’s 
mind  and  attention,”  he  declared,  "in  the  way  of  pigeon,  the 
great  variety  of  same,  makes  the  time  pass  rapidly  and  pleasantly.” 
The  truth  is,  he  was  homesick,  and  an  abundance  of  "pigeon,”  or 
business,  kept  his  mind  off  his  separation  from  his  family.-* 

Roundy  entered  vigorously  into  being  a  sort  of  “ship’s  husband” 
for  the  steamboats  and  surveyor  for  the  House.  Carrying  out  his 
promise  to  save  money  by  watching  expenses,  he  suggested  that 
two  of  the  men  be  sent  home,  at  a  saving  of  $3,200  a  year.  As 
ship’s  husband,  he  found  a  leak  on  the  Ann  Welsh,  and  reported 
that  it  would  last  a  good  many  years  as  a  pontoon  at  Hankow. 
As  surveyor  of  opium,  he  suggested  that  perhaps  Heard  could 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  Dent,  combining  the  opium  busi¬ 
ness  of  both  houses  on  board  the  Emily  Jane,  thus  making  her  pay 
well.  He  worked  on  his  accounts  and  letters  evenings,  after  the 
heat  of  the  day.  “Am  writing  this  on  a  miserable  old  ‘manifold 
writer’,”  he  reported  on  one  occasion;  “time  midnight — ^boy  asleep, 
and  the  copying  press  fixings  not  very  comeatable.”  At  about  the 
time  Roundy  reported  to  Dixwell,  Albert  Heard  sent  the  latter  a 
very  candid  opinion  of  the  new  man’s  worth.  “He  is  a  good  fellow,” 
he  wrote,  “reliable  as  gold,  hardworking,  ingenious  &c  but  he  has 
no  judgment  &  his  opinion  about  most  matters  not  connected  with 
his  profession  is  not  worth  a  rush.  You  knew  him  of  old,  &  while 
he  is  a  good  man  as  far  as  he  goes,  he  is  not  good  for  much  be¬ 
yond  a  skipper  or  opium  inspector’s  duty.  He  is  far  less  clever  than 
Endicott  in  matters  of  general  business  &  interest.”  All  unaware 
of  Heard’s  opinion,  Roundy  continued  to  suggest  schemes  for 
making  extra  money,  most  of  which  were  not  acted  upon.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  later  events  did  bear  out  his  employer’s 
statement.^* 

28.  Letter  to  George  Roundy,  January  29,  1864,  R.C.  Letter  to  A.  F. 
Heard,  May,  1864;  letters  to  Augustine  Heard,  May  20,  November  8, 
1864,  H.C.,  HM-58  and  BM-4. 

29.  Letters  to  A.  F.  Heard,  May  (no  day),  18,  19,  July  21,  1864; 
letter  to  Augustine  Heard,  May  20,  1864;  A.  F.  Heard  to  G.  W.  Dixwell, 
March  5,  1864.  H.C.,  HM-58,  BM-4,  HL-23. 
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Roundy  did  reduce  expenses  on  the  Emily  Jane;  he  began  with 
$1,250  a  month  for  all  wages  and  costs;  by  June,  1865,  he  was 
getting  along  on  $  i ,  1 00  a  month.  His  own  salary,  carried  to  the 
Emily  Janes  account,  was  $1,250  for  three  months;  he  must 
have  received  a  little  more  from  other  accounts,  to  make  up  the 
$6,000  per  year  he  signed  on  for.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  in  the 
summer  of  1864  that  the  receipts  for  July  were  $800  more  than 
for  several  months  earlier,  a  sum  which  was  greater  than  his  pay. 
Yet  the  Emily  Jane’s  account  for  the  year  May,  1864  to  May, 
1865,  ended  $3,686.19  in  the  red.  This  seems  to  have  reflected, 
in  part  at  least,  a  general  decline  in  business.  In  August,  1864, 
Roundy  wrote  to  Augustine  Heard  that  “Steamboating  seems  to  be 
for  the  present — to  use  a  homely  expression — ‘done  up’  by  reason 
of  its  having  been  so  tremendously  over  done.”  And  in  January', 
1865,  he  wrote  that  “It  is  beginning  to  be  found  out  that  if 
America  is  not  doing  well,  other  Nations  must  feel  it.”  Yet  in 
the  same  letter  he  asserted  that  “This  ship  QEmily  Jane')  is  pay¬ 
ing  very  well,  I  am  happy  to  say.”  It  is  likely  that  he  could  be 
more  optimistic  with  Augustine,  who  was  old  and  at  a  distance, 
than  with  Albert,  who  had  the  figures  at  hand.*® 

Roundy ’s  desire  to  get  ahead  faster  soon  led  him  to  specula¬ 
tions  on  his  own.  In  December,  1864,  he  asked  Albert  Heard  if 
he  would  help  him  acquire  some  land  at  Woosung,  near  Shanghai, 
and  then  build  a  bungalow  on  it  for  lease.  He  reported  that  labor 
was  cheap  and  filling  in  of  the  land  could  be  done  for  a  song. 
Heard  replied  that  he  had  doubts  about  the  bungalows,  because 
“there  won’t  be  many  people  left  in  Shanghai  to  buy  or  hire  coun¬ 
try  residences;”  but  he  said  he  would  talk  about  it  when  they  met. 
In  the  spring  of  1865  Roundy  was  full  of  economies  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  vessels  and  for  changes  in  wharf  locations.  “Just  think 
of  Manila  quarter  masters  at  $40  pr  mo,”  he  wrote.  “I  had  $25 
as  second  mate,  and  the  owners  were  making  lots  of  money! 
Now  the  quartermasters  make  more  than  the  owners.”  He  sent 
Heard  a  complete  prospectus  for  a  joint  stock  steam  tug  company; 
and  Robert  Fearon  reported  that  Roundy,  together  with  Benning 

30.  Folder,  Emily  Jane,  H.C.,  case  S-4.  Letters  to  Augustine  Heard, 
August  20,  November  8,  1864,  January  8,  1865,  H.C.,  BM-4.  Letter  to 
George  Roundy,  August  5,  1864,  R.C. 
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and  the  engineer,  was  trying  to  buy  the  tug  Bunker  Hill.  He  was 
also  working  on  plans  for  a  floating  wharf,  for  the  Heard’s  facih- 
ties  were  in  an  inconvenient  location.  Albert  Heard  would  not 
commit  himself  about  these  schemes,  but  he  was  pleased  with  the 
plans  for  economies,  writing  that  “I  always  thought  it  could  be 
done  and  your  triumphant  success  in  the  E.  Jane  is  the  proof.”^' 

During  the  summer  of  1865  Roundy  continued  to  press  for 
changes  in  the  firm’s  arrangements  for  the  opium  trade  and  for 
new  wharf  facilities.  He  beheved  that  the  influence  of  the  Parsee 
houses  on  the  opium  trade  would  dwindle,  and  that  Heard  should 
take  on  consignments  from  Bombay.  Here,  his  acquaintance 
among  the  Bombay  and  Swatow  merchants  would  help  them. 
“Now  for  the  future,”  he  wrote,  “I  want  to  make  it  all  house 
pigeon,  and  if  A.  H.  &  Co.  see  fit  to  give  me  a  little  out  of  what 
may  be  gained  in  the  transactions,  I  shall  be  content.”  One  reason 
for  the  success  of  Russell  &  Company’s  progeny,  the  Shanghai 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  was  the  excellent  location  of  its 
wharves,  and  Roundy  seconded  the  suggestion  that  Heard  ac¬ 
quire  pontoon  and  godowns  (warehouses)  in  the  French  Bund. 
He  recommended  working  with  some  Fohkien  Hongs  to  get  up  a 
joint  landing  and  godowns  above  the  Shanghai  Steam  Navigation 
Company’s  place.  The  Hongs  dealt  in  sugar,  and,  if  Heard 
stored  it,  they  would  save  paying  the  Mandarin  tax  before  the 
sugar  was  sold.  As  Roundy  wrote  later  about  opium,  ‘AVhen  the 
pigeon  is  done  through  purely  Chinese  houses,  the  native  officials 
squeeze  always  and  know  more  about  everybody’s  business  among 
their  countrymen  than  is  either  convenient  or  proper.”  Roundy 
assured  Albert  Heard  that  “if  we  get  half  of  the  cost  of  the  landing 
paid  by  the  Chinese  and  divide  the  remainder  of  the  cost  between 
the  contractor,  Jenkins  and  ourselves  it  will  leave  but  a  small 
amount  of  capital  to  be  risked  and  a  wide  margin  of  ‘prof.”  But 
Heard  did  not  want  to  commit  funds  to  these  projects,  and  the 
following  spring  (1866)  the  deal  with  the  Swatow  merchants 
regarding  opium  was  still  unsettled.®- 

31.  Letters  to  A.  F.  Heard,  December  13,  1864,  May  4,  June  20,  Aug¬ 
ust  3,  1865;  letters  from  A.  F.  Heard  to  Roundy,  Dwember  30,  1864, 
June  29,  1865;  letter  from  Robert  I.  Fearon  to  A.  F.  Heard,  September 
30,  1865.  H.C.,  HM-58,  HL'2;,  26,  HM-42. 

32.  Letters  to  A.  F.  Heard,  July  13,  August  3,  15,  September  30,  Oc¬ 
tober  II,  21,  22,  25,  1865;  March  22,  1866,  H.C.,  HM-58. 
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One  of  Roundy’s  boldest  schemes  involved  a  combination  of 
Dent  &  Company,  Jardine  Matheson,  and  Heard,  to  operate  a 
steamboat  line  in  competition  with  the  Shanghai  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company.  He  broached  it  in  a  letter  of  November  30,  1865, 
stating  that  Russell  and  Company  were  trying  to  acquire  the  Fire 
Qtieen,  and  if  Heard  could  get  it,  they  could  compel  Dent  and 
Jardine  to  join  hands,  “which  would  make  a  combination  able  to 
set  at  defiance  old  Delano  and  his  myrmidons.”  He  continued, 
“If  such  a  company  could  be  formed  and  the  outdoor  general  su¬ 
perintendence  given  to  me,  I  could  guarantee  the  purchase  of 
shares  among  my  Chinese  friends  together  with  David  MacLean- 
Partridge  and  others  to  the  extent  of  Tls  50,000.”  Albert  Heard 
thought  that  Roundy’s  ideas  for  such  a  joint  project  were  first- 
rate,  and  “if  they  could  be  carried  into  effect  I  would  gain  heart.” 
But  it  was  too  late  for  such  a  joint  effort  to  be  profitable — even 
if  it  were  possible — and  after  1866  the  Shanghai  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company  was  in  an  unbeatable  position.  As  to  the  Fire 
Qtieen,  Heard  thought  it  was  not  worth  acquiring,  unless  very 
cheap.  And  in  December,  Roundy  wrote  that  it  was  to  go  to 
Jardine  Matheson;  actually,  it  too  went  to  Russell  and  Company.®* 

Roundy’s  own  financial  affairs  were  not  in  very  good  shape. 
In  November,  his  brother,  Augustus,  wrote  to  George,  “You  speak 
of  Bro.  H.  what  Bank  and  where  is  it  he  has  lost — poor  fellow  he 
is  always  in  when  there  is  a  chance  to  lose.  Has  he  engaged  on 
the  second  term  of  service  with  A.  Heard  &  Co.?”  Harry  was  con¬ 
sidering  the  same  question;  in  March,  he  wrote  a  lengthy  letter 
to  Albert  Heard,  marked  “Private  &  Confidential.”  He  remarked 
that  in  his  early  days  in  China  it  was  not  so  necessary  to  write, 
“but  recent  occurrences  and  Mr.  Dixwell’s  counsel  has  taught  me 
a  lesson  regarding  the  importance  of  a  written  record  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  business.”  Roundy  wanted  a  new  arrangement  concerning 
opium :  “I  will  not  take  either  the  risk  or  responsibility  of  buying, 
selling,  transferring,  or  shipping  drug  without  regular  official 
documents,  nor  will  1  have  anything  done  without  a  regular  sys¬ 
tem  made  by  the  house  so  that  all  the  business  is  with  their  full 
cognisance  and  according  to  their  instructions.”  Dixwell  had 

33.  Letters  to  A.  F.  Heard,  November  30,  December  19,  1865;  letter, 
A.  F.  Heard  to  Roundy,  December  9,  1865,  H.C.,  HM-58,  HL-27.  Liu, 
K.C.,  “Administering  .  .  .,”  op.  cit.,  p.  180. 
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evidently  been  cool  of  late,  but  Roundy  felt  an  explanation  would 
make  “all  square.”  In  the  end,  Roundy  made  up  his  mind  to  stay 
on  another  term,  although  documents  relating  to  changes  in 
arrangements,  if  any,  have  not  been  found.*^ 

In  the  summer  of  1866,  Roundy  was  again  full  of  schemes  for 
wharves  and  boats.  He  suggested  that  Heard  join  with  Keswick 
in  getting  control  of  Hunt’s  W'harf  at  Hong  Que;  or  if  that  did 
not  work  out,  the  Reynolds  place  might  serve  as  a  foil.  When  the 
Shanghai  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  vessel  Huguong  burned, 
Roundy  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  for  Heard,  and  perhaps 
Dent,  to  start  a  rival  line  of  three  boats.  In  September,  Roundy 
and  Captain  West  obtained  a  lease  for  three  years  of  Reed’s  prop¬ 
erty  next  to  Jardine’s  and  also  the  refusal  of  the  frontage  before 
the  consulate.  It  is  likely  that  he  was  dealing  in  opium  on  his  own, 
in  spite  of  his  resolves  of  the  spring.  It  is  possible,  with  all  these 
irons  in  the  fire,  that  he  overextended  himself.  It  is  likely  too 
that  his  old  trouble,  overindulgence  in  liquor,  was  getting  the 
better  of  him  again.  In  December,  Dixwell  reported  to  Heard  that 
“Roundy  is  still  poorly  &  low  spirited.  He  thinks  he  has  injured 
the  bottom  of  his  spine.  He  is  in  no  condition  now  to  undertake 
any  new  work.”*® 

In  May,  1867,  occurred  a  fiasco  which  ended  Roundy’s  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  Heards.  It  has  been  noted  that  customs  duties  were 
less  for  foreigners  than  for  natives.  Starting  with  an  effort  to 
avoid  part  of  the  duty  on  certain  opium  ventures  of  his  own,  he 
ended  up  pledging  non-existent  goods  for  loans.  He  seems  to  have 
owed  some  Tls7,7oo,  and  various  of  his  friends  in  the  Company 
came  forward  to  make  up  this  amount.  Robert  I.  Fearon  offered 
$3,000  from  his  balance  with  the  Company.  Dixwell’s  explana¬ 
tion  was  that  Roundy’s  hurt  to  his  spine  might  have  affected  his 
mind.  Harry’s  only  reference  in  surviving  correspondence  is  in 
a  letter  to  his  sister  a  year  later,  in  which  he  says:  “Most  terribly 
have  I  been  afflicted  during  the  last  two  years  .  .  .  owing  to 
my  over  weening  confidence  in  my  fellow  man.”  He  goes  on  to 

34.  Letter,  Augustus  to  George,  November  30,  1865,  R.C.  Letter  to 
A.  F.  Heard,  March  22,  1866,  H.C.  HM-58.  Several  series  in  the  Heard 
Collection  contain  gaps  for  this  period. 

35.  Letters  to  A.F.  Heard,  August  21,  23,  1866.  G.  B.  Dixwell  to  A.  F. 
Heard,  December  31,  1866.  William  Endicott  to  A.  F.  Heard,  September 
24,  1866.  H.C.,  HM-58,  HM-30,  HM-32. 
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mention  his  loss  of  money  in  China  and  his  being  thought  by 
some  dishonest.  The  likely  explanation — and  it  does  not  really 
exonerate  him — is  that  the  moral  climate  was  so  poor  and  the 
dealings  with  local  customs  officials  so  corrupt,  that  Roundy  may 
have  believed  that  he  was  doing  no  wrong.^** 

Roundy  was  still  in  Shanghai  in  September,  when  he  wrote  a 
letter  home,  but  we  next  hear  from  him  in  San  Francisco,  in 
June,  1868.  He  came  to  Beverly  in  May,  1869  but  left  again  on 
business.  His  sister  reported,  “He  looks  older,  but  his  voice  & 
hearty  laugh  are  the  same.”  In  California  he  became  interested  in 
a  marine  paint  company,  but  here  too  he  failed.  He  tried  to  inter¬ 
est  the  government  in  a  secret  formula,  and  succeeded  in  having 
one  side  of  the  Shawnee,  at  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  painted  with 
it.  In  November,  1869,  he  conveyed  to  his  brother,  George,  thirty 
shares  in  the  California  Marine  Paint  Company  and  his  own  one- 
eighth  interest  in  it.  An  investor,  named  Bullock,  wrote  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Company  in  July,  1870;  Roundy  replied  that 
he  was  in  debt  for  over  $1,000  for  paint  on  hand,  and  that  his 
services  and  travelling  expenses  had  not  been  paid.  He  was 
ready  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  as  soon  as  he  had 
permission  to  sell  out  the  secret  for  a  consideration.  He  consid¬ 
ered  going  to  VVoosung,  Illinois  again,  but,  as  John  Anderson  in¬ 
formed  George  Roundy,  this  would  not  benefit  him.  The  brick 
house,  he  wrote,  could  not  be  made  habitable  for  under  $1,000; 
for  it  was  built  like  a  house  in  China,  making  no  allowance  for 
the  difference  in  climate.  Furthermore,  he  could  not  work  the 
vacant  blocks  and  lots  as  a  farm,  since  the  streets  had  become 
public  property.  And  there  was  no  school  nearer  than  Dixon  or 
Polo  for  the  older  children.  So  Harry,  now  seriously  ill,  stayed  in 
Beverly  with  his  mother  and  sister.  His  wife  and  the  children  had 
gone  to  live  with  her  family  in  New  York  City.  He  died  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1873,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.®^ 

Fortunately,  Roundy ’s  properties  in  Illinois  and  Beverly  had 
already  been  put  in  trust  for  his  family,  or  turned  over  to  his 

36.  G.  B.  Dixwcil  to  A.  F.  Heard,  May  6,  1867;  Robert  I.  Fearon  to 
A.  F.  Heard,  May  6,  1867.  H.C.,  HM-31.  H.  Roundy  to  Mrs.  William 
Remmonds,  San  Francisco,  June  15,  1868,  R.C. 

37.  Letters  to  Sister,  Shanghai,  September  6,  1867,  San  Francisco,  June 
15,  1868.  Letter  to  L.  H.  Bullock,  July  16,  1870.  John  Anderson  to 
George  Roundy,  Woosung,  111.,  September  2,  1871,  December  8,  1873, 
January  6,  1874.  M.J.,  Diary,  May  10,  1869.  R.C. 
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brother.  He  died  intestate,  and  the  Court  records  show  his  prop¬ 
erty  (he  is  called  Shipmaster)  as  appraised  at  only  $249.04. 
Thus,  his  life  cut  short  by  hard  living  in  China,  he  died  a  failure. 
Perhaps,  as  he  said  in  his  letter  to  Bullock,  “Sailors  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  ashore  anyhow.”  But  he  had  led  a  venturesome  life  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Members  of  his  family  who  stayed  at  home 
felt  the  glamor  of  his  situation;  they  called  him  “Handsome 
Harry.”  He  was  generous  with  what  he  had;  his  sister’s  comment, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  is  worth  noting;  “I  hope  he  will  soon 
come  home,  to  rove  no  more,  for  a  very  kind  and  generous  brother 
he  has  been  to  me.  Indeed,  he  has  a  large  heart  and  is  kind  to 
every  one,  at  home,  and  abroad.”  But  later  she  wrote,  “Oh!  how 
we  all  grieved  to  see  what  a  wreck  intemperance  had  made  of  our 
noble  brother!”  Life  had  been  hard  for  him  since  that  day  in 
1840  when  he  set  forth  to  make  his  way  in  China,  truly  then  he 
had  been  “Handsome  Harry.”** 

38.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  266,  leaf  not,  book  271, 
leaf  163,  book  273,  leaf  102.  Letter  to  L.  H.  Bullock,  ]uly  16,  1870. 
M.J.,  Diary,  March  31,  1871,  September,  1873,  R.C. 
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